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PREFACE. 



It is hoped that this little work may facilitate the step 
from such exercises as those of Ellis and Bradley (a 
knowledge of which, to some extent, it presupposes) to 
more original composition ; and that it will be found on 
inspection to contain no difficulties except those insepa- 
rable from the complicated relations of the ordinary Latin 
sentence. The rules quoted or referred to at the head of 
each article have not been taken exclusively from any one 
grammar ; as it has been considered better in most cases 
to express them only in the allusive form, in which they 
would suit any of the class books in common use. Many 
rules have, however, been taken verbatim, and much of the 
method adopted from the Key. A. Barry's "Syntaxis 
Minor." 

In selecting and adapting passages for translation, the 
object kept in view has been the teaching of historical 
Latin as a preliminary step to the acquirement of all other 
styles. It has been thought well to take Caesar .as the 
model ; for the nature of his subject, together with his 
extraordinary clearness and precision even in difficult and 
refined passages, make his style impressive and ea«y to 
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IV PEEFACE. 

imitate. Besides which he is the author most known to 
boys who from their age would be using this manual.* 

Throughout the book each rule as it comes will require 
some expansion and discussion by the teacher before the 
examples can be put into the hands of his pupils. But if 
this is done, it is hoped that the sentences will be found 
to be so arranged that a moderately industrious pupil 
will be able to do them right, or nearly so, at the first at- 
tempt; and so avoid the baneful effect of having once 
made a mistake. Many sentences have, it may be re- 
marked, been taken from the best known parts of Caesar, 
Cicero, Sallust, and other writers, on the ground that to 
avail himself, now and then, of a passage found in posi- 
tion is both encouraging and improving to the learner ; 
especially if he is careful enough to attend to the slight 
alterations which occur in adapting passages to be written 
singly and without connexion. Care has been taken to 
interfere as little as possible with the prominence of great 
grammatical principles by dwelling on exceptions. These 
have, as far as possible, been thrown into short footnotes. 

A few prefatory remarks on peculiar difficulties in Latin 
composition may not be unacceptable. Arising as some of 
them do in great measure, from the confessed want of logi- 

* It has been found almost impossible to defer the introduction of all 
Latin difficulties in the examples until the rule came to account for them; 
as this would have produced great boldness and want of the vigour and 
decisive clearness so desirable in sentences for beginners. But when such 
difficulties occur prematurely, care has been taken that they should be such 
as a boy familiar with the two first books of the Bellum Gallicum, will be 
able to grapple with, by the help of a dictionary. 
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cal precision in our own language, they attract, perhaps, 
less attention than they deserve. The remarks must, of 
course, be considered as indicating only a few out of many 
difficulties. 



A. — Pronouns. 
1 . Inverted relative clause. 

Great power is gained in a complex Latin sentence if 
an adjective clause beginning with qui is placed first, and 
the sentence is made to conclude with the principal clause : 
thus : " Invidi, quibus ipsi uti nequeunt, eorum tamen 
fructu alios prohibent." 

So also with quum and turn, &c., as, " Cum recti navi- 
gari poterit, turn naviges." 

2, Resolved relative. 

Qui may stand for personal or demonstrative pronouns 
with the conjunctions ut, et, sed, quod, &c. 

" Misit exploratores Caesar qui videant, quas in partes 
hostes iter faciant (t. e. ut ii.) 

"Ratio docet esse deos; quo concesso, confitendum 
est eorum consilio mundum administrari,'J (i. e. et, eo.) 

" Centuriones nutu vocibusque hostes vocare cceperunt ; 
quorum progredi ausus est nemo," {%, e. sed eorum.) 

K 1 
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"Ariovistus respondit, Magnam Csesarem injuriam 
facere, qui suo adventu vectigalia sibi deteriora faceret," 
(i,e, quod ille.) 

• 3. Mliptic relative. 

This construction is formed by the omission of the verb 
sum and of qui (and similarly cum, kc.) Princeps decima 
legio ei gratias egit, was the first which gave him thanks. 
In agris erant turn senatores, siquidem aranti Q. Cincin- 
nato nuntiatnm est . « . t. e. he was ploughing when he 
was told ... 

4. Substantive repeated in another case instead of a demon' 
strative pronoun. This is occasionally, done for dis- 
tinctness' sake ; thus : — 

'^ Ubi ea dies quam constituerat cnm legatis venit, et 
legati ad enm reverterunt." 

" Mihi tarn jucunda fuit hujus libri confectio ut non 
modo omnes absterserit senectutis molestias, sed moUem 
etiam effecerit et jucundam senectutem.'' 

" Accedebat ut cum ssevire ventus coepisset, et se vento 
dedissent." 
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B. — Auxiliary Vebbs* There is singular ambiguity in 
English about the words ** should, would, may, 
shall, will." 

1 . " Should '* is in English the sign of 

a. A weaker and more courteous present, expressed by 
the present or perfect potential ; as^ Nolim me suspectum 
habeas, (I should not wish you to suspect me) ; hoc sine 
ulla dubitatione confirmaverim (I should declare.) 

h. Of an oblique future ; as, Negavit se iturum esse 
(he said that he should not go.) 

c. Of the gerund in dum expressing duty ; as, Csesar 
hosti concedendum non putavit (Caesar thought that he 
should not yield.) 

d. Of the two conditionals, expressed by the present or 
imperfect potential; as, Ingemiscamus quidem, P. C. si 
filios nostros in media Italia paventes videamus. Eomam 
me conferrem, si quid opus facto esset. Observe that in 
the former case the supposition is taken as a probable one ; 
in the latter as improbable. 

If oblique, these conditionals are expressed by the future 
in rus with esse and fuisse respectively ; e,g, Nonne credis 
nos ploraturos esse si videamus. Dixit s« Romam sese col- 
laturum fuisse. 
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2. Should have is the sign of the preterpluperfect poten- 
tial ; aSt Paruissem imperio tuo, nisi mentis captus 
fiiissem ; imd in the oblique, Dixi me pariturum 
fuisse . . nisi fuissem. 



3. Would IS generally the second and third person of 
should, and therefore follows in great measure the 
same rules. It has, however, some distinct uses ; as, 

a. I would not buy (should not wish to buy) hope for 
money, Spem pretio non emam (or emerim), or, Nolim 
spem pretio emere. 

h. Would that I were, utinam sim (for a likely wish) ; 
utinam essem (for one which cannot be fulfilled.) 



4. May expresses 

a. Permission; as. They do not think that they may 
leave the city, 14 on licere sibi ex urbe commigrare credunt. 

h. Possibility ; as. He may not hare done the crime. 
Potest ut illud facinus non commiserit ; rain may fall even 
in Egypt, Fieri potest ut vel in Jlgypto pluat. 



5. Shall, will, may mean either 
a. Simple futurity; in which case they are properly 
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expressed by the future in rus * with sum ; as, Fundum 
de quo scribis emturus sum, (I shall buy . . or am going 
to buy.) This form has a subjunctive and infinitive, and 
therefore can be used in dependent clauses. 

b. Futurity combined with will ; as, nisi legi parueris 
in vincula duci jubebo; or with permission; as, Vos 
agrum Campauum arabitis; certainty; as. Si deseritis, 
Samnitium erimus ; command or advice ; as, Per sopita 
hostium corpora vadetis. This tense then cannot pass 
into a simple subjunctive or infinitive, retaining its exact 
indicative meaning. 



C. — Impersonal Verbs. 

a. English personals are often rendered by impersonals in 
Latin; as, Ubi eo ventum est (as soon as we got thither. ) 
Ancipiti prselio pugnatum est (they fought . . ) This 
avoids the tautology of sound, which would result from 
having two verbs of the first or third person side by side 
in the clause. 



• The derivation of the periphrastic future leads clearly to its senses. 
" Moniturus sum " is a lengthened form of " monitor sum " I am an ad- 
viser. This may either mean simply " I am going to advise »» or " I am 
likely to advise " or " I "wish to advise." On the derivation of this parti- 
ciple and that of the ftiture in dus, see " Donaldson's Latin Grammar," 
p. 162. 
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b. On the other hand, such words as dicor, existimor 
are generally used as personals in Latin. Divico excla- 
masse fertur (it is said that Divico cried out.) This 
arises from a principle which more, than any other, regu- 
lates the construction of a Latin sentence — the dislike of 
a Eoman to compound sentences, and his constant wish 
to reduce them into complex sentences in which one verb 
is principal and all the rest dependent, and where one no- 
minative pervades the whole. From exactly a similar feeling 
a Eoman writer would say not " They were frightened at 
the sight and sent messengers,'' but, specie commoti 
legatos miserunt, not. They approached near, brought up 
the scaling-ladders and broke into the town ; but, Quum 
propius accessissent, adductis scalis conferti in urbem 
irrumpunt ; thus retaining the sequences of time, cause, 
&c., which the English language so constantly puts out of 
sight. 



D. — AdVEBBS. 



Along with the adverb its idea or form is often ex- 
pressed; e,§f. Ssepenumero (so numero duodecim), hie 
loci ; ubi (and longe) gentium ; tunc temporise 
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E. — Idioms. 

There should be carefully noticed in leading Latin 
authors if accurate translation into Latin is to be achieved. 
A few instances will suffice. 

a. Singulis legionibus magnus impedimentorum nume- 
rus intercedebat (a large quantity of baggage between 
every two.) 

b. Ludit quum discere posset (or deberet), or Ludit non 
discit (he plays instead of learning.) 

c. Tantum abfuit ut relligiosus esset, ut templa suae 
patriae contemneret. Pecuniae ita non avidus fuit ut (he 
was 80 far from being . . ) 

d. Pecunia ita tibi proderit, si utare {only if you use it.) 

e. In eo fuit ut moreretur (he was on the point of 
death. ) 

/. Quis fundum colit nostrum, quin sues habeat 
(without keeping pigs.) 

g, Ea tibi est animi nobilitas (such is your . . ) 
Qui tuus est erga nos amor (such is your love.) 

h. In magno impetu maris atque aperto (in an open sea 
of great impetuosity.) This is called Enallage of Case.) 
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i. Legatum ex suis magno cum periculo se missurum 
Ceesar existimabat, et bominibus barbaris objecturum (that 
be could not send without great danger.) 

k, Caesar fears Ne minus facile Ariovisto resisti posset, 
(that is, that he would become irresistible.) So, £x in- 
feriore loco satis commode tela adjici non poterant, (not 
to any purpose.) So, animadverto (to notice) is used 
when punishing is meant. This gentle way of expressing 
ideas (Litotes) is highly characteristic of the Latin and 
Greek languages. 
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I, First Concord. 

1. Adjective and Substantive. Observe that 
each sentence contains a word mare or less 
irregular in gender. 

1. Of the whole summer a scanty part 
now was-remaining.^ 

2. The whole nation of the Gauls is very 
much given to superstition. 

3. Various are the figures of trees ; for 
some (are^) lofty, some humble, some thick 
with leaves, others are arid and unfruitful. 
The yew is fit for darts, the lime tree for 
the yoke, the oak for those-navigating. 

4. Hope consoles even the man who is 
bound by a strong fetter. 

1 Two or more words connected by a li3rplLen axe to be 
expressed by one in Latin. 

2 Words in brackets are to be omitted in Latin, 
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5. According to the ancient Roman hus- 
bandmen the first (part of the) winter u^ed 
to begin with the setting of Uie Yergilis ; 
which time has been used to fall on the 
third of the Ides of November {<l>)\ as 
Pliny teaches. 

6. What forbids that we should com- 
mand both lighted lamps to be borne- 
before, and a band of slaves to follow- 
close. 

7. Among the Hyperboreans are believed 
to be the central hinges of the universe,, 
and the farthest circuits of the stars. 

8. A river flows through our villa, liquid 
and deep, with a stone margin. 

9. A great power of stones, in the 
manner of most frequent hail, was poured- 
out upon the fleet. 

1 0. That order is lucid which composes 
things in apt and accommodated places. 

1 1 . Never shall that flesh compel me to 
fear, never to dissimulation unworthy of 
a good man. 

s This mark <f> signifies that the words next preceding are 
to be expressed by a well-known Latin phrase. 



1 2. Caesar being slain^ M. Brutus holding 
his blood-stained dagger, called-out (the 
name of) Cicero ; from which it ought to 
be understood that he was an accomplice. 

13. It can hardly happen, that any man 
should preserve perpetual sorrow through 
his whole life. Time itself alleviates 
sorrow even the highest ; and often it 
must be grieved that we have so soon 
let-go our grief. 

14. A law, when carried, was written^ 
down on a brazen tablet, and fixed-up in- 
public that it might be read through 
byaU. 

15. The ballot laws (^) were then first 
carried both at Rome and at Athens, when 
public virtue had begun to fail, and indivi- 
duals to value money most highly. 

16. I-indeed should-wish to be written 
down (as one) of your flock. 

17* Thewisest men think that cables (are 
so) called, because ropes ('when) beaten by 
the wind are supposed to bray, and they 
think that the sound is proper to ropes, 
not to asses. 



i 8. There is that virtue in the earth of 
the Arabians that Ceres being denied^ it 
tievertheless sends frankincense (plur.) 

19. The fountain of Clitumnus is (so) 
pellucid that you can see pebbles, or even 
small-pieces-of money thrown deep into it. 

20. Rome was built on seven mountains, 
of which the Palatine was peculiar to the 
fathers, the Aventine to the plebs. 

21. The cattle (cows) shut up in the 
cavern began to bellow, by which admoni- 
tion Hercules being turned advanced to the 
citadel of Cacus. 

22. The African may rejoice in the fame 
of Hannibal, the Carian in the glory of 
neighbouring Rhodes ; of Italians who does 
not commemorate Tumus and Camilla? 
The Dorians and lonians celebrate each 
the deeds of their own nation. It seems 
therefore, strange that some nations have 
existed, who yet have left no records of 
themselves, as the Ligurians, Etruscans,, 
(and) Thracians. 



II. Second Concord. — Vbrb and 

Nominative. 

Nonm of Multitude. ImpersonaU. 

33. Wonderful is that power of th^ 
earthy which out of so tiny a seed of the 
fig produces a large trunk. 

24. That which I and Caesar did, the 
republic being safe, will you and Anto* 
nius do that when the republic is broken^^ 
overturned, (and) prostrated ? 

25. The enemy being defeated in the 
battle, as soon as they recovered from the 
rout, immediately sent ambassadors to 
Cffisar about peace. 

26. Such a multitude of enemies were 
thro^^ing darts and stones, that no one had 
(^) the power of standing on the walls. 

27. A great power of slaves and freed 
men was standing round; nor was-it- 
allowed (to us) to penetrate to the polling- 
place. 

28. So therefore it is lived (by us) ; we 

daily write or read something, having- 

passed-by neither the care of the republic, 

B 2 
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nor those causes of-the-forum on which we 
have been exercised from early youth. 

29. (Those) who. get weary (<f>) of busi- 
ness committed to them, those (persons) 
will, after a short time, weary of their owii 
iaffairs, nay, even of their own life. ' 

30. What Roman was ashamed {<f>) to 
take his wife to a dinner-party ? so great 
used to be the simplicity of manners, such 
the reverence, that women might be present 
at any revelry (you chose.) 

31. Corinth was taken in the 4 th year of 
flie 105 th Olympiad, in the 608th year 
after the-building-of-the city. 

32. Fabius ordered this junior century of 
the Aniensian tribe to be recalled, that 
they might choose some other consul. 



III. Third Concord. — Relative 
AND Antecedent. 

1. The Relative a subject Inversion of relative 
clause^ Elliptic relative clause. Relative with 
sentence for an antecedent 

33. He is said to be wise who speaks few 



Ihings. Is he not, therefore, wiser who 
(speaks) none ? 

34. What, did not those men destroy 
every vestige of religion who asserted- that 
the whole notion which we have of the im- 
mortal gods, was invented by wise men for 
motives of state policy ? 

35. Servilius RuUus, the father of that 
RuUus who promulgated the Agrarian law 
in- the-consulship-of- Cicero (was the) first 
(who) served up an entire wild boar at a 
feast. 

36. The Lacedaemonians killed their 
king Agis, (a thing) which had never 
before happened among them. 

37. Caesar sent (some troops) to aid the 
struggling legion, and repel the cavalry of 
the enemy. 

38. I deny that (any one) who is not a 
soldier has a right to fight with the enemy. 

39. Then, at length, Titurius, as (one) 
who had provided nothing beforehand 
(began) to hurry, to run together, and to 
arrange the cohorts. 

40. (The same land) which first brought 



'you forth from the race of mighty ances* 
tors, that same land shall receive you 
returning in its fertile hosom. 

41. You have been hailed as king by 
the senate, very-large gifts being sent ; (a 
thing) which has fallen*to-the-lot-of few, 
and has been accustomed to be given for 
great deserts of (individual) men. 

2. Belative as an obfecL Resolved relative. 

42. Having drawn up his ships, and 
excellently fortified his camp, he left the 
same forces which (he had left) before as a 
guard to the camp ; he himself goes to-the- 
same place from whence he had returned. 

43. In the camp of the enemy a muster- 
roll made up in Greek characters was found, 
and brought to Caesar, in which roll there 
was an account made-up name-by-name 
what number had gone out from home of 
those who could carry arms. 

44. What (ever) art any man knows, in 
that let him exercise himself. 

45. As soon as Lentulus noticed this,, 
that bis forces on account of their scan- 



tiness could not easily be led-apart, and 
that the number of the enemy was increase 
ing daily, he thought that no delay-must-* 
be-made by him in giving battle. 

46. To this Ariovistus replied : That it 
Mras the right of war that those who had 
conquered should command those whom 
they had conquered in what manner they 
chose. 

47. In engagements of cavalry they often 
leap down from their horses, and fight on 
foot. They train the horses to remain in 
the same footmark, and fall back on them 
quickly when there is need. 

48. L. Postumius, having heard of the 
death of his brother, and the slaughter of 
the cohorts, fearing that if he made a 
march like a flight from his winter quarters^ 
the soldiers would not be able to sustain 
the attack of the enemy, especially since 
he knew them to be elated with their 
recent victory, sends back letters to L. 
Sulla (sajring) with how great danger he 
should lead the legion out of their winter 
quarters. 

' 49. Those whom we pity we ought to 
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treat with a certaia reverence, unless w« 
prefer wounding them to consoling (them), 

50. Not all of these employed the same 
alacrity and zeal which they had been 
wont to employ in infantry engagements. 

5 1 . If you and I had done this, who is 
ignorant how great a plague-spot of evil 
would have been likely to come over the 
state. 

52. Being wearied by the clamour of 
them all, and the-expostulation of indivi^ 
4uals Tiberius by degrees bent; not (so) 
that he confessed that the empire was 
(willingly^ received by him, but so that he 
ceased to refuse and be-entreated. 

53. Answer, Blsesus, where you have cast 
away the dead body? not even enemies 
begrudge (the rite of) burial ; when with 
tears, when with embraces, I shall have 
satiated my grief, order me too to be slain, 
provided only that these (my fellow-soldiers) 
may bury us slain for no crime, but 
because we consulted the interest of the 
legions. 

, 54. All men cannot be Scipios or Maximi, 
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so that (they may rememher) the storming 
of cities, that (they may remember) land 
and sea-fights, that (they may remember) 
wars waged by themselves, that (they may 
remember) triumphs. 



IV. Al»P0SITI0N. 
Copulative Verbs. ConjunctUms coupling like cases. 

55. The drones are without a sting 
(being) as it were, imperfect bees and 
slaves of the true (bees). 

56. But who could pardon or favour C. 
Antonius, the disturber of the State, the 
defiler of the consulship, the destroyer of 
Roman liberty, unless he were entirely 
robbed of his understanding. 

57. There is a flower by name ground ivy, 
with one leaf altogether, and a branching 
root ; this, when it flowers, might be consi- 
dered a white violet. 

58. He will suddenly become a bristling 
boar or a raging lion. 

59. The third class is of those which are 
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called bisons, These are in size a little 
below elephants; of the (^) appearance, 
colour, and shape of a bull Their strength 
and velocity is great ; they spare neither 
man or wild beast which they have seen. 

60. An oracle had been given that Athens 
should be victorious if the king had-been 
killed. 

61. The number of the population is 
boundless; the buildings are like the 
Gallic (buildings)* and the quantity of 
cattle very large. 

62. They think it unlawful to taste hare» 
chicken, or goose ; but still they nourish 
these animals for the sake of fancy and 
recreation. 



V. Accusative bxprkssing 

Jx Motion to a place (with or without preposiiions,) 

63. The whole of the cavalry being put 
to flight, Ariovistus led back his forces ; 
and forthwith set out to Alesia which is a 
city of the Mandubii. Ccesar having led 
up his baggage- (train) to the next hill, and 
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left two legions to guard it, fixed his camp 
on the second day near Alesia. 

64. A large number of these having been 
collected while Caesar was making his way 
into the country of the Redones through 
the extreme boundary of the Curiosolitss, 
the Gauls sat-down about ten miles from 
the Romans. 

65. In the summer days the whole of 
Rome, as by one impulse, flies to Neapolis, 
to Baiffi, or even to Cumse, to the seat of 
the Sibyl. i 

66. The fathers with one mind decreed 
that forces must be sent to Sicily, Sar- 
dinia and Corsica. 

67. I know that you fly to the country 
out of the city as if from bondage. 

68. You have driven me from my house, 
you have driven-in Cn. Pompeius to his 
house. For neither while I stood (fast), 
nor while Cn. Pompeius the conqueror of 
all nations resisted, did these (men) think 
that they could ever destroy the city. 

2. The object of an active, verb, 

69. He rated them vehemently because 
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they thought it might be enquired, er 
thought by them in what direction or with 
what design they were being led. 

70. (Those) whom we command to be in 
the place of clients, those we ought surely 
to help and to defend. 

7 1 . This is the very nature of mercy, that 
we pity even the most hostile of men 
when (ever) they have been once con- 
quered and prostrated. 

72. You wished (for) Decemviri; the 
senate permitted them to be created ; you 
were weary of Decemvirs (^), the senate 
compelled them to abdicate their magis- 
tracy. 

73. Not less does his folly relieve us than 
his dishonesty hurts us. 

74. L. Corn. Scipio, having sent his 
troops to Spain, proceeded himself by 
forced marches to Placentia, and there 
kept-waiting (for) Hannibal crossing the 
Alps. 

76. But, indeed, if the enemy shall have 
been defeated in this one battle, in vain 
will they look-for other armies (or) other 
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eaders. On this one day, soldiers, we 
nust fight-the-matter-out for the total 
result) of the entire war. 

76. If he had killed thee, he would never 
lave been able to escape-the-notice-of the 
leity of Jove ; men he would perhaps have 
3een able to escape-the-notice-of« 

i. Both the first and second object of the active 
verb, [double accusative.] 

77- Why do I ask you (for) that which 
you will certainly concede to me of your 
own accord r 

78. Afterwards that (well-known) Mithri- 
dates taught us the same (lesson) ; a thing 
which we ought certainly to retain in 
memory (from being) taught by calamity. 

, 79. If there is any art of wittiness, you 
above-all-the -world shall teach me it. 

80. Shall I conceal the affairs of the state 
(from) you? Nay, affairs are in such a 
condition at Rome that even blind men 
can divine and see beforehand future 
things. 

8 1 . Although nature declares by so many 
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indications what she wishes, seeks, and 
wants, we somehow or other turn a desM 
ear, and do not hear the things (of) which 
we are admonished by her. 

4. The cognate object of a neuter verb. 

82. Why should I speak more (words ^ 
Than a well-cultivated field nothing can 
be either more helpful in use, or more adn 
mirable in appearance. 

83. The precepts of the stoics are of this 
kind ; that the wise man is never moved 
by kind feeling, that he never pardons any 
ojie*s oflFence ; that no one is merciful but 
the foolish and frivolous ; that it is not a 
man's (part) to be either entreated or ap- 
peased ; that wise men alone are handsome 
though most ugly, rich, though very- 
beggars, kings, though they serve (in) 
slavery. 

84. It is not wonderful if he plays many 
foolish pranks to whom great pieces-of- 
good-fortune have suddenly happened. 

6. Extent of space and time. 

85. Caesar having led his legions into 
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winter quarters, went to Rome ; and on 
account of these transactions, according to 
Caesar's letter, a supplicatioi^ for fifteen 
days was decreed ; which before that time 
had happened to no one. 

S6. After having marched through their 
country for the space-of-three-days, he 
discovers from the captives that the river 
Marne was not more than ten miles distant 
from his camp. 

87. One raft, two hundred feet long, 
(and) fifty wide, they stretched from the 
land on to the river ; and this when made 
fast by several cables to the upper part of 
the bank they laid-down after the fashion 
of a bridge with earth cast upon it. 

88. With-difficulty did they hold out for 
that day ; for the next all with one mind 
thought that a sally must be attempted. 

89. I suppose that you hear, Scipio, 

(vhat your grandfather's friend Masinissa 

iocs now-a-days, (when) ninety years old ; 

how) when he has entered-upon a journey 

m foot he does not mount on horseback 

it all ; when on horseback he does not dis- 

nount from his horse. 

c 2 
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90. He promised me a million of ses- 
terces monthly, and engaged that he 
would provide supplies of com for the 
soldiers. 

6. A reference or limitation {Greek aceu$ativey 

91. As to what you say about raising a 
fleet I should be unwilling in so great a 
dearth of provisions, in such a poverty of 
the common-people, to withdraw even 
the least sum of money for the public 
treasury. 

92. Hannibal himself, as he approaches 
the wall too-incautiously, fell severely 
wounded by a javelin in the front (part of 
his) thigh. 

93. Thersites, as Homer tells us, was 
bandy-legged and humpbacked, lame in 
one foot, of a pointed head, and with his 
shoulders shrunk in upon his breast. 



VI. Dative Case expressing 

1. Hie remoter object of an action. 

94. Nor let the husbandman hesitate to 
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reply to the man who asks him for whom 
he is planting. '^ For the immortal gods 
who have wished me not only to receive 
this (property) from my ancestors, but to 
hand it down to my posterity. 

95. Cyrus used to be called a father by 
the Persians, because he sought advantage 
QOt for himself but for them ; Cambyses 
Ek master, because he did everything 
fiercely and violently ; Darius, a merchant, 
because by arranging most accurately the 
revenues, he had made the whole empire 
tributary to him. 

!• The secondary or quasi-secondary objects of 
verbs of giving^ trusting^ obeying, commanding^ 
benefiting^ Sfc, Such verbs impersonal in pas- 
sive. Often compounded with adverbs and 
prepositions. 

96. So many and such powerful nations 
ire hardly likely to obey one man, far less 
Dne woman. 

97. If Crassus has favoured all good men, 
if he has pardoned many injuries inflicted 
3n himself, he ought in turn to be par- 
loned if he has commanded from the states 
}f Asia the money necessary for his army. 
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98. Snatch us from our miseries, snatch 
us from the jaws of those (men) whose 
cruelty cannot be satisfied with our blood. 

99. In the consulship of Sp. Cassius two 
(third) parts of their lands are said to have 
been taken away from the Latins and Her- 
nici. This we so interpret, as that we 
believe an alliance on equal terms to have 
been made of the Romans, Latins, and 
Hernici, under that condition, that (all) 
captured land should be so divided into 
three parts, that to each (of the) nations 
their own parts should be assigned. 

100. We must obey the laws, O Conscript 
Fathers, and must not resist the common 
wish of all the orders. 

101. We must succour and help the la- 
bouring republic O Conscript Fathers. 

102. In navigating it is (a matter) of art 
to obey the tempest, even if you are not 
able to hold your port. 

103. Pansa pledged -himself that he would 
satisfy the republic either by death or by 
victory. 

1 04. I desire neither to be- wanting to the 
republic, nor to survive it. 
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105. The Sequani at-one-time used to 
nvade (the country of) their neighbours, 
it another used to repel war carried 
igainst them. 

106. Your mercy is wont to meet sup- 
pliants even though it is called forth by no 
prayer. 

1 07. If I cannot profit so-great a man, I 
should be certainly unwilling to do-harm 
l;o him. 

1 08. Those of the soldiers who had been 
present at the conference bore it very ill 
that weapons had been cast at them and 
:he faith of the conference violated. 

3. The secondary object of a comparison, 

109. Whether would you prefer to be 
ike one of those who abound in marble 
•oofs shining with ivory and gold, who 
abound) in statues, who (abound) in pic- 
;ures, who (abound) in gold and silver, or 
ike C. Fabricius to whom there was none 
)f these things. 

1 10. It is right first (of all) to be a good 
nan oneself, then to seek another like one- 
self (^en). 
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111. C. Salinator and Sp. Albinos v^ere 
contemporaries of the aged Cato; these 
(men) used to bemoan themselves because 
they were-without pleasures, without which 
they thought life nothing ; and secondly 
because they were despised by those by 
whom they had been accustomed to be 
reverenced. 

4. The purpose of a thing or action, 

112. He said that the friendship of the 
Roman people ought to be an ornament 
and a protection to him, and that with this 
hope he had sought for it 

113. Dost thou hope that that will be a 
praise to thee which thou turnest as a fault 
to me ? 

114. Sea water is not (good) for drinking. 

115. When they had committed a greater 
offence, he killed them with fire and all tor- 
ments ; for a lighter reason he sends them 
home with their ears slit or one eye each 
plucked out; that they might be an evidence 
to the rest and frighten others by the mag- 
nitude of the punishment. 
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5, The Agent after verbals. 
In bilis, &c. 

116. Since the number of those who 
bad gone out from their homes after burn* 
ing their villages and buildings was so 
^eat, Ceesar thought that the other affair 
must not be neglected by him. 

117. The heaven itself is penetrable by 
the human mind ; nay, we investigate the 
seat of the stars, and measure-out their 
vast spaces by art and genius. 

118. Do you think, O judges, that you 
may enquire or think about provincial 
matters. 

119. It was allowed to the tribunes that 
they should overthrow by their interces- 
sion a plan approved by the fathers and 
the consuls. 

120. But by myself and Flaccus an 
action so flagitious and abandoned could 
by no means be approved, inasmuch as 
with private disgrace it joined a disgrace 
to the empire. 
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VII. The Ablative Case expressing, 

1. The instrument^ manner y material^ point of 

time and place, ^c. 

121. Having started for Rome with 
three legions, L. Domitius supposed that 
his journey would be most safe if he had 
occupied the Alpine passes with soldiers, 
before ^ the Centrones and Graioceli could 
discover what was being done. 

122. I fear that this has been done from 
anger more than from wisdom. 

123. On-the-death-of Marcius, L. Tar- 
quinius was created king by all the suffrages 
of the people. 

124. When they had come to the con- 
fluence of the Rhone and Saone, having 
despaired of (all) remaining flight, and a 
great number of them having been slain, 
the remainder precipitated themselves into 
the river, and then being borne-down by 
fear, weariness, and the strength of the 
river, they perished. 

126. The Macedonian army was ready 

1 Use the ordinary Tmesis here. 
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;o halt and to follow ; not overloaded with 
)aggage, attentive not only to the signal, 
)ut also to the nod of the general. 

1 26. I came through a very heavy rain 
:o Capua the third day before the nones ; 
:he consuls had not yet got thither, but 
^ere about to arrive. 

127. Very large xolonies of the Jews 
ire settled at Babylon, at Rome, at Alex- 
mdria. 

128. Among the Greeks statues are 
[nade of ivory, of brass, or even of gold. 

129. We consist of mind and body. 
The nature of the mind is simple, nor has 
it anything mingled unequal-to or unlike 
itself ; the body (since it is) agglutinated, 
from many and various elements can indeed 
be divided and dissolved. 

130. The fountain of the river Marsyas, 
running from the summit of the mountain, 
falls on a rock below with a great noise of 
its waters; and diffusing itself thence, 
viraters the surrounding plains. 

131. All these things he did seventeen 
fears after his second consulship, while 

B 
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between his consulships ten years had 
flowed) and he had been censor before his 
former consulship ; from which it is under* 
stood that he was really old at (the time 
of) the war of Pyrrhus. 

2. I^e agent when governed by eL or eh. The 
object of other j^epodtions* 

132. He ascertains that the beginning 
of waging war had been made by the 
Belgse, and that the Germans who dwelt 
on this*side of the Rhine had joined them* 
selves with these. 

133. Of our aristocrats the disposition is 
such that it pleases (them) that all things 
should be done for the people, nothing at all 
by the people. 

134. The sums of money collected by 
the borough towns are taken to Rome into 
the treasury* 

135. As the old age of those becomes 
ligliier, who are respected and loved by 
youth, so young men rejoice in (those) 
precepts of the aged by which they are 
led to the studies of virtues. 
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136. According to his well-known cle- 
mency, Caesar ordered that all who had 
survived^ the battle should be preserved. 

137* Since Drusus is taken away, I turn 
my prayers to you, and conjure you before 
the gods and our-country, adopt and 
govern the great-grandsons of Augustus 
born from most noble ancestors. 

138. Without-the-knowledge-of my wife 
and son, I should be unwilling to do a 
thing of so great importance. 

139. Usually to all the Gauls in-compa- 
rison-with the size of their own bodies our 
shortness is a contempt. 

140. Of the men some could hardly 
speak for sorrow, others for joy knew-not 
where they were. 

8^ Motion from a place (with or without prepositiom). 

141. There are some who relate that 
Ulysses, because, exercised in so many 
dangers he did not endure a tranquil life, 
departed from Ithaca and from his home, 
and delivered his kingdom again to his son 
Telemachus* 
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142. As soon as I shall have retttrned 
from the country I will send to you Tiro ; 
and will at the same time inform you (^) 
what has been done concerning the fleets. 

143. My uncle was overwhelmed with a 
great mass of ashes, whilst he was return** 
ing from Stabile to his own villa. 

144. Nearly all the Gauls send for 
auxiliaries from Britain, as often as they 
perceive that war will be carried against- 
them. 

145. After- that Caesar came from the 
(country of the) Menapii to that (of) th^ 
Treviri he resolved to cross the Rhine 
from two reasons ; of which the one was 
because they had sent help against him 
to the Treviri, the other lest Ambiorix 
might have a retreat to them. 

146. As soon as they went out from the 
camp so great a change of circumstances 
was suddenly made, that (the enemy) 
who were about to storm the camp now 
were themselves turned into flight. 

147. From the province (of) Asia who 
does not return rich, unless perchance 
he prefers justice (rather) than riches? 
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148. Nat a few from Besan^on reached 
their own abodes, ruined in wealth, but 
entire in courage. 

1 49. Such is your benignity, such your 
remembrance of benefits, that I by-no- 
means fear lest I should flow-out from your 
mind. 

4. JTie standard of a comparison 

1 50. Nothing was ever more gentle nor 
kinder than Atticus, who so (completely) 
abstained himself from the contests of 
parties, that he could with-impunity help 
those who were oppressed by the civil 
war. 

151. They consider hunting to be pre- 
ferable by-much to agriculture. 

152. See, my son, that you turn-out 
better, and more learned in good arts than 
your father. 

153. Than this law which you despise 
nothing was ever more certain nor more 
definite. 

D 2 



{Far which quatn witk Ihe nommaUoe «r &(her eam 

may he subtiituted.) 

154. By whom was Quintilias more-td**' 
be*wept-for than by thee ? 

155. We shall find nothing so popular 
as peace, as concord, as leisure. 

156. Ignorance of future evils is much 
better than knowledge (of them.) 

157* What is so necessary to an orator 
as a voice ? 

158. The army of Catiline is not so 
much now to be feared as those who are 
said to have deserted that army. 

159. It is fitting that our country should 
be dearer to us than ourselves. 

160. What greater thing can be given to 
man, than glory, and praise, and eternity f 

161. There are some who advise that 
we become old men early; but I had 
rather be less long an old man, than be an 
old man before I (really) was. 

5. The D^te Price. 

162. There exists a citron-wood table of 
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M* Cicero purchased for a million of ses- 
terces (^) ; and one of Asinius Gallus for. 
eleven hundred thousand. 

163. Those who are blockaded by the 
enemy are compelled sometimes to buy a 
pint of water for a mina. 

164. Chrysogonus purchased a Corin- 
thian vase at so-great a price, that those 
who passing-by heard the price numbered, 
thought that a farm was being sold. 

165. King Attains bid a hundred talents 
for one picture of Aristides, the Theban 
painter. 

166. That victory cost the Carthaginians 
much blood and many wounds. 

> 

{ff indefinite the price is generally put in the 

genitive*) 

167- So hard an usurer was Caecilius 
that not even his relations could squeeze 
money out of him at a less rate than 12 
per cent (^). 

168. You make beauty of such value 
that you willingly buy it at any price 
whatever. 
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1 69. It has been thoroughly ascertained 
t^at the judges do not value the republio 
a hair. 

170. Licinius, the slave of iEsop the 
tragedian, our friend, has run away. 
Don't ask of what value the man is, for he 
is worth little or nothing now that he has 
got clean off. 

171. That is the worst (possible) defini- 
tion of friendship, that at how much 
(value) every one esteems himself, at so 
niuch he should be esteemed by his 
friends. 

'6. The maUrial after fungor, fruor, utor, vescor, 

dignor, potior, §'c.* 

172. It is certain that the advantages 
which we use, the light which we enjoy, 
the breath which we draw, is given to us 
by God. 

173. The Numidians mostly live on 
milk and venison. 

* Remark that these are really middle verbs ; fongof 
meaning, " I rid myself of/' vescor, " I support my life 
on," utor, "I benefit myself by," whence the govern- 
ment. 
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174. The enemy, although on account 
>f their number and the fewness of our 
nen, they thought that they would fight 
Rifely, yet thought it more secure, the 
N9LJS being blockaded, and the supplies 
:^ut off, to gain-possession-of the victory 
xrithout any wound. 

175. I do not think myself worthy of 
mch an honour. 

1 76. Caesar at first, both on account of 
;he multitude of the enemy and their 
eminent renown for valour, resolved to 
lispense with the battle ; but tried-experi- 
nents daily by cavalry skirmishes, what 
;he enemy could (do) by valour, and what 
)ur men dared. 

177- You must dispense not less with 
mnecessary matters than with a multitude 
)f words. 

1 78. It is the part of the husbandman 
exchange sheep, oxen, pigs, for brass ; 
or money is the' settled measure of all 
;hings. 
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7* The material after opus and usus, and after the 
adjectives captus and fretus. 

1 79. There is need of magistrates, rely- 
ing on whose providence and care the 
citizens may lead a tranquil life without 
fear. 

180. Servius teaches that he is said to 
he deprived of eyes, who has at some time 
seen ; hut that moles are born blind. 

181. Any-one-you-choose of the sailors 
can steer when the sea is tranquil ; when 
a cruel tempest has arisen, then there is 
need of a man, and a steersman. 

182. There was nothing (of a reason) 
why there should be need of hurry. 

( Unkss opus is a substantive in apposition with 

the subject.) 

183. No affair of-any-importance (^) 
used to be done without Themistocles ; and 
quickly he used to discover what things 
were needful. 

. 184. Where there is nothing (of) need 
for a word, why do you recite many things 
with a loud voice ? 

185. For the young of chickens twice 
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ten days are required that they may be 
hatched; for those-of-the*pea-hen thrice 
ten. 

8. The Quality of a thing. 

186. I should wish you to tell me of 
what face and of what figure L. Tursellius 
really was. 

1 87* But (as to) Publius Scipio, he who 
adopted you, of how frail, or rather of what 
no health was he. For if this had been 
otherwise, that would have been a second 
light to the republic. 

188. There was between Labienus and 
the enemy a river of difficult passage, and 
with precipitous banks. 

189. Do you, a man of the greatest 
wisdom, of much learning too, and very 
great practice in affairs, think that these 
follies avail more with me than the orna* 
ments of virtue ? 

] 90. Presently a ghost used to appear, 
an old man worn out with leanness and 
filth, with a long beard, and bristling hair ; 
he used to wear and shake fetters on his 
legs (and) chains on his hands. 
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9. As a Subttitute for a Dependent Sentence 

{Ablatwe Absolute.) ■ ' ' 

191. The war of the Helvetii being 
ended, ambassadors from almost the whole 
of Gaul, the chief men of (their) states, 
came-together to Caasar to congratulate 
(him.) 

192. The resources of the Sequanian 
country being expended, he resolved tt 
lead his army into the (territory of the) 
neighbouring nations, lest he should suffer 
from want of corn. 

193. Old men so die as fire is-consumed 
and goes out of its own accord, when M- 
violence is used. 

194. The question is whether the firma- 
ment goes round while the earth stands, 
or whether the earth turns while the fir- 
mament stands. 

195. We rejoice not without reason, 
because we have got back our friend. 

196. Ihe old Romans all wished that 
kingly power should be exercised, because 
they had not yet tried the charm of liberty, s 
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1 97* Ceesar gave battle, having removed 
first his own (horse), then the horses of all 
out of sight; in order that he might take 
away the hope of flight by making the 
danger equal for all. 

] 98. If nature and virtue are our guides, 
no error can possibly be committed. 

1 99. If^L vessel has been stirred-rapidly, 
when the rowers have stopped, the vessel 
itself retains its movement and progress 
after the force and impulse of the oars has 
been suspended. 

200. What I am now saying tends to 
this, that though everything is lost, virtue 
herself may seem able to support herself. 

201. The Helvetii attempted to pass 
through the country of the Sequani, 
though Cssar was unwilling. 

(^If the Participle refers to the sutject or obfeci of the 
Verb, it should generally agree with these in 
case instead of being put in the Ablative Abso- 
lute,) 

202. The Veromandui being commanded 
to deliver up their arms and to remain in 
(the same) place, they obey the command 
of Caesar without any hesitation. 

B 
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203. The enemy being entangled in the 
river, and wearied with the length of their 
march and the difficulties of the roads, 
our men easily turned (them) to flight 



VIII. Genitive Case. 

1. Subjective Genitive expressing the Origin of the 

farmer Substantive. 

204. No one's expression was ever more 
contemptible than (that) of Milo of Cro- 
tona, who^ when he contemplated the 
wrestlers exercising in the course, is said 
to have looked at his own arms, and to 
have said, weeping, " But these are indeed 
already dead." 

205. That is maternal love, which never 
believes willingly any thing evil concerning 
a son. 

206. This was also a noble Cactionj of 
Thrasybulus that, when peace was recon- 
ciled, he carried a law of amnesty. 

207. At Rome those descended from the 
Sabines wished a king to be created from 
their own body. • 
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IQfien xupplied by a Possessive Pronoun or ad^ 

jeclive.) 

208. Let the lictor be the apparitor 
DOt of his own lenity, but of yours ; and 
let his rods and axes bear-before him 
greater insignia of dignity than of power. 

209. Without knowing it, he is a slave 
of his very own son. 

{Sometimes understood in a Possessive Pronoun.) 

210. By my help alone, O' Conscript 
Fathers, has both the public been pre- 
served, and the attempts of most wicked 
men been repressed. 

211. If your neighbour have a garment 
of greater value than you (have), whether 
would you prefer yours or his ? 

2. Expressing the property , mark, part, duty of. 

212. It is (the mark) of a very great 
man entirely to despise popular renown, 
and to betake himself whol(ly) to practising 
virtue. 

213. Hamilcar said that it did not suit his 
valour {<!>) to deliver up to his adversaries 
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the arms which he had receiyecl against 
the enemy. 

214. Pergamus, Ephesus, in short all 
Asia became (the property) of the Roman 
people. 

215. It is the way of any-man- whatever 
to err ; of no one except a fool to persevere 
in error. 

{In which sense it is often replaced hf po€seames 

or adjectives.) 

216. It is not my (part) to fight against 
the authority of the fathers. 

217* The Valerii had that (as) the-cus- 
tom-of-their-gens that they should favour 
the popular side. 

218. To sin is the way-of-(all) men. 
Certainly; and to be beaten when you 
have sinned. 

3. Dependent on rei, understood in interest^ and er- 

pressed in refert 

219. Ceesar instructs Divitiacus how im- 
portant it is to the republic and the com- 
mon safety that the divisions of the enemy 
should be kept asunder. 
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220« Th6ophra8tii8 is said to have ao 
cused nature because (she had given) long 
life to crows and stags, whom that con- 
cerned not-at-all ; while to men whom it 
concerned most-highly, she had given so 
scanty a life. 

221. Of BrutM Caesar is accustomed to 
say, ^^ It is very important what this man 
wishes; for whatever he wishes, he will 
Fish powerfully, 

{But often replaced after these verbs by the old Pos^ 
'sesstve Datives me&, tul^ &c., agreeing with rei 
underwood,) 

222. I have not written down a thing 
which concerned you not at all. 

223. It is of great importance to Cicero 
or rather myself, or in fact both (of us), 
that I should be by him while learning. 

4. Following partitive words, words of quantity, 

or local adverbs, 

224. Of insects some have two wings a- 
piece, as flies, others four a-piece, as bees. 

225. The valley being harrow, as before 
;aid, did not contain all the forces ; about 

B 2 
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two (third) parts of the infantry (and) aU 
the cavalry descended to battle ; what re* 
mained of the infantry took post on the 
«lope of the hilL 

226. Homer would not in the very times 
of Troy have attributed so much praise to 
Ulysses and Nestor, unless eloquence had 
even then been honoured. 

227. You marked-out the parts of the 
city for firing; you declared that you 
yourself would presently go out ; you said 
that it was a little check to you even now 
that I was alive. 

228. Through the hope of an inheritance 
what hardship in servitude is not endured. 

229. In many places truth has nothing 
(n)either of stability (n)or of strength. 

230. Do not wonder that with so much 
labour and so many wounds he has gained 
so little glory. 

231. O immortal gods! where in the 
world {<!>) are we? In what city do we 
live ? What kind of a republic have we ? 

232. Astyages gave his daughter in mar- 
riage to Cambyses from the nation of the 
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Persians (which was) at that time (^) ob- 
scure. 

2d3. We are-come to-such-a-point of 
folly that we are unwilling to tread-on 
(anything) but jewels. 

{This GenUhe sometimes becomes Abhtwe by attrae" 
tion to an Adjective which is made to agree wUh 
it in gender.) 

234. On the tops of the Alps the snow 
never melts, on the passes rarely before 
the months of July or August. 

235. The earth which we inhabit is 
situated in the midst of the universe; 
neither glowing with too-much sun, nor 
burnt up with perpetual frost. 

&» Expressing the qualitg of a thing, when on 

Adjective agrees trith it 

236. The Athenians chose two leaders 
for the war, Pericles, a man of ascertained 
virtue, and Sophocles a writer of tragedies* 

237. Hamilcar took with him to Spain 
his son Hannibal, (a boy) of nine years 
(old.) 
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238. From the river Aisne he was 
distant three days journey, from Besan^oii 
nine days (journey.) 

239. The Germans by daily exercise 
manage that the beasts-of-burthen which 
are born among them (though) ugly and 
deformed, may be of very great (power 
for) labour. 

( The permanent and essential quaUty of a tlUng is 
however mostly expressed by the ablative.) 

240. The merchants went on^eclaring 
that the Germans' were of immense bodily 
stature (^), of incredible valour and 
practice in arms* 

24 1 . All the Britons dye themselves with 
woad, and are of an aspect by so muck 
fiercer in the battle ; they are of long hair 
and with every part of their body shaved, 
except their head and upper lip. 

6. ITu Objective Genitive denotes the object with a view 
to which the former substantive is prodtuxd, 

242. But there are some quarrelsome 
people who are restrained neither by 
reverence towards judges nor by fear pf 
the laws. 
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343. Zeal for managing the republic, 
for letters, for philosophy, make our life, 
if not tranquil and free from cares, yet to be 
busy and useful. 

244. But the mistress of the universe 
itself is nature, creative and prescient of 
all objects of utility and conveniences. 

245. May there remain to the nations, if 
not love of us, yet hatred for themselves. 

7. Thi» Genitive frequently expresses ** in refer* 

ence toJ* 

246. You may call Bolanus happy rather 
as to his shoulders than as to his brain. 

247. What (reason) is there why he 
should be considered innocent as to his 
brother's blood ? 

{Particularly after verbs of aecusinff, condemning^ 

acquitting^ warning.) 

248. Can any-one accuse the army of 
Cannae of flight or cowardice, where more 
(than) fifty thousand fell ? 

249. Caesar teaches his soldiers that he 
himself ought to be found-guilty of the 
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highest wickedness, if he did not hold their 
life dearer than his own safety. 

250. The preetor sent to Rome in chains 
the men found (guilty) of sacrilege. 

251. He admonished his brother of the 
debt contracted, not for his own sake, but 
for his. 

252. The Teians tried-to-clear their 
state of every hostile Word or deed against 
the Romans. 

( These verbs however qften take an ablative 

with or without de.) 

253. Laws were then carried which 
should acquit the consul of suspicion, 

254. If you are an unjust judge towards 
me, I will condemn you on the same accu- 
sation. 

8. The Objective Genitivefollows adjectives of desire, 
knowledge, memory, power, ^c. 

255. The people are fierce, suspicious, 
fickle, hostile, (and) also envious of power. 

256. Cato was both a clever agriculturist, 
and skilful in the republic, and a juris- 
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consult, and a great general, and a 
persuasive orator, and very fond of 
literature. 

257. Epaminondas was so careful of 
truth, that he did not tell-falsehoods even 
in joke. 

258. I am not, believe me, master of my 
understanding ; so great a disgrace do I 
seem to myself to have committed. {<f>) 

9. Similarly it Jollows the middle or reflexive verbs, 
reminiscor, obliviscor, memini, recorder. 

259. In sleep the mind remembers past 
things, beholds present things, foresees 
future things. 

260. It is a peculiar (mark) of folly to 
3ee the faults of others, to forget its own. 

261. I remember the living, yet it is not 
allowed (to me) to forget Epicurus. 

( These verbs however are sometimes treated as if 
simply active and transitive^ and take the accusative,) 

262. Always remember this that he is 
wise to-no-purpose who cannot benefit 
himself. 
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263. I never behold my children without 
recalliDg-to-mind Plancus* deserts towards 
me. 

264. Those manners of-the-camp must 
be forgotten by you, when once you shall 
have got to the forum. 

10. In like manner misereor and miseresco ffovern 
the genitive; miseror and commiseror the 
accusative. 

265. When Phocion got to Athens, 
many, remembering (his) ancient repu- 
tation, pitied his age. 

266. These (gentlemen) could neither 
feign a countenance, nor sometimes re- 
strain (their) tears ; hidden in their tents 
they either complained of their own fate, 
or with their friends bewailed the common 
danger. 

267- Agesilaus expressed compassion for 
the (mis)fortune of Greece. 

11. A Genitive of the object follows the impersonab 

taddety pudet, piget, miseret. 

268. There are men who are neither 
ashamed nor weary of their profligacy and 
infamy. 
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269» ' I am grieved and weary of the (bad) 
morals of the republic. 

270. We pity more those who do not 
Bsk for our compassion, than those who 
press-for it 

271* The Samnites would not have been 
weary of the prolonged war, unless they 
had perceived that nothing was gained by 
victory itself. 

ISL A Genitive of material or reference follows 
words signifying abundance or want 

272. C. Fannius has sent to me a letter 
full of words, (but) empty of judgment 
and knowledge. 

273. Do not believe, O judges, that any 
part of his life was void of the greatest 
baseness. 



[X. Idiomatic Numerals, Measures, 
Comparatives and Superlatives. 

L. Distributive Numbers — used also when the several 
things are connected as pairs^ triads, jpc. 

274. Fifteen acres of land apiece were 

F 
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given to each-one (of the) infantry-sol- 
diers ; double to the cavalry. 

275. He had a bridge made (^) over 
each of the rivers, which were to be 
crossed by the soldiers of Labienus* 

276. So great a concord of the soldiers 
arose when these things were heard^ that 
out of two (camps) one camp appeared to 
be made. 

277* C. Valerius Procillus, as he was 
being dragged along in the rout by (his) 
guards, bound with three chains, fell in 
with Caesar himself, following the enemy 
with his cavalry. 

2. Multiplication and Division. 

27s. Britain is twice larger, as it is esti- 
mated, than Ireland, a neighbouring island. 

279. In such a verse it is necessary that 
one part of the foot should be either as 
much again or half as much again as the 
other part. 

280. Do you not think that all astrono- 
mers, all geometricians, will swear that 
the sun is many times (^) larger than the 
earth. 
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281. Verres commanded from the states 
five times as much corn as what it was 
lawful for him to take into his granaries. 

282. That (fellow) had some disciples 
whom he sent back more foolish by half 
than he had received them. 

283. Let him be heir to you not of all 
your property (<f>), but of half or a quarter 
of it. 

284. Having made her will, the lady 
dies; she makes Csecina heir of eleven 
and a half parts (of her property), Fulci- 
nius of two little-sixths (of the last part.) 

3. Proportion.. 

.285. Two ways led to Luceria, the one 
open, but by-how-much the safer, by so 
much about the longer ; the other by the 
Candine Forks was shorter. 

286. (Those) seem to advise well, who 
counsel that the higher we are, the more 
humbly we should behave ourselves. 

287* It is also a noble thing in our 
college, that as each one is oldest, so he 
holds the chief-place in giving, bis opinion. 
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288. (In proportion) as any one speaks 
very-well, so he fears in-the-highest-degree 
the difficulty of speaking and the various 
events of (his) oration. 

289. I have received your letters; 
written on the fourth^ the third, and the 
day before the Ides. Therefore I will 
answer each (in proportion as it is) oldest 

4. Idiomatic Comparatives and Superlatives* 

290. The soldiers knew that they were 
fighting under the eyes of (their) general, 
so that no action the least brave could be 
concealed. 

291. The wall was too-solid to be able 
to be shaken with the battering-r^m ; too 
high to be levelled or overtopped by an 
embankment 

292. The herdsman stood astonished at 
the sight of him ; and from fear exclaimed 
with a rather-loud voice. 

293. I call to witness Jupiter the very- 
good and very-great, by whose nod and 
(whose) decision heaven^ earth and seas 
are governed. 
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5. Computation of JHme. 

294. Remember what a day yesterday, 
what a day the day-before-yesterday was ; 
how great an agreement then was of the 
fathers, how-great courage, how-great 
firmness* 

295. About twenty years ago in this 
very temple, I denied that death can be 
premature to a man of-consular-rank. 

296. Where I shali be, and what things 
I shall be doing, you shall know perhaps 
to-morrow, at farthest on the day after. 

297. The books which delight us to-day ,^ 
do you think that those will delight 
(people) a hundred years hence ? 

298. Caesar ordered the ambassadors to 
return to him on the 2 1 st of April. 

299. In the 360th year of Rome, (0) in 
the 1 20th after the expulsion-of-the kings, 
Rome was taken by the Gauls. 

300. The work which ought to have 
been done in a half-year's space, that 
(work) through the indolence and sloth of 
the soldiers was protracted for-the-space 
of-two-years. 

F 2 
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6. Computation of Money ^ Weighty ^c, 

301. Of that million of sesterces (^) 
how small a part came to Rome into the 
treasury. 

302. He himself cut out the bottom of 
the closet, and took-away ten thousand 
sesterces and eight pounds of gold. 

303. Two-pounds of brass being hung 
to the scale he placed the same weight of 
gold against (it). 

304. He ordered the column of his 
(men) to leave the rearward gate, (^) and by 
the back of the camp to make an attack 
on the enemy. 



X. Pronouns. 

1. Sui and suus are reflexives^ referring to the 
Subject of the sentence. 

305. Caesar denied that after the custom 
and precedent of the Roman people, he 
could grant a passage through the province 
to any one. 
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306. Vespasian alone of all princes 
before him was changed for the better. 

307. It is right first oneself to be a good 
man, then to seek another like oneself. 

308. Iphicrates lived to old age, having 
ippeased the minds of his citizens towards 
bim. 

309. Labienus denied that he approved 
tiis own plan more than that of Cotta. 



[Oceasi&naUy to some other ward mare prominent in. 

the sentence.) 

310. The Carthaginians decreed that 
IVfago with his fleet and forces must be 
sent into Spain. 

311. You have a consul reserved from 
the midst of death, not for his own life 
but for your safety. 

312. Asinius added a panegyric con- 
cerning Augustus, and reminded Tiberius 
tiimself of his victories, and (of) the things 
ivhich he had done admirably in peace 
:farough so many years. 
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2. If the words "him " "his" §-c., do not refer to 
the subfectf they tmut be translated by the 
oblique cases of is. 

313. Sextius went to Marseilles, that he 
might be able to see and console his 
father-in-law Seipio, and brought his 
daughter to him. 

3 1 4. Ennius thinks that there are gods, 
but he opines that they do not care what 
the human race does. 

3 1 5. Because the Helvetii had nothing 
at home with which they could endure 
hunger, he commanded the Allo])roges to 
give them a supply of corn ; (the Helve- 
tians) themselves he ordered to restore the 
cities and villages which they had fired. 

3 1 6. Although these things are so, yet, 
if hostages were given by them to him, 
that he might understand that they would 
do what they promised^ and if they satis- 
fied the ^dui and AUobroges (Cssar said) 
that he would make peace with them. 

317. The barbarians declared that they 
would use their own counsel, not his. 
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3. Ipse is often used as sui, sometimes for is, when 
more emphasis or distinctness is required. 

318. Histiseus said that the same thing 
Vfras not expedient for themselves, who 
lield the chief command, and for the multi- 
tude, because their dominion depended oa 
Darius* kingdom. 

319. But if the enemy, impelled by fury 
or madness, should begin hostilities, what 
after all should they fear, or why should 
they despair of their own valour or of his 
good-management ? 

320. Ariovistus replied that if he had 
wanted anything (^) from Caesar, he would 
have come to him; if he (Caesar) wants 
anything from him (Ariovistus) he ought 
to come to him. 



1. Demonstratives at the beginning of a sentence 
agree in gender and number with the following 
noun to which they refer. 

321. This is that famous battle at the 
Trasimene lake ; in which fifteen thousand 
3f the Romans were slain in the line-of- 
battle; (while) ten thousand scattering 
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their flight through all Etruria, made«for 
the city by diflFerent routes. 

322. The following (<}>) are the customs 
of the Germans ; they think it publicly of 
highest praise that lands should be vacant 
as widely-as-possible from their boundaries ; 
by this fact (they think) that it is signified 
that a great number of states cannot bear- 
up-against their force. 

323. Such is the boldness of the robbers 
that they dare to navigate in the open sea, 
nay-even to carry war against distant and 
mountainous districts. 



5. Hie and ille commonlt/ refer to the latter and 
former of two antecedents respectively. 

324. Julius Tutor and Julius Sabinus 
have joined themselves ; the latter a 
Trevirian, the former a Lingonian. 

323. We have at Rome two men, the 
one most learned in civil the other in 
augural law. 

326. He had partly given gifts to the 
nobles, partly received (them) from the 
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people ; nor did he see that the former 
would be a damage, the latter a disgrace 
to him. 

(Instead of which the words alter • • alter are 

sometimes used.) 

327. Of these things it is necessary for 
me to do the one, the other I do willingly. 

328. Nature has wished that one thing 
should-be-in-need of another; since that- 
which is-wanting to one is mostly present 
to' another. 

6. So hie generally expresses things are near as 
possible in space or time; iste things a little 
way off; ille things distant 

329. This discipline of the Stoics differs 
entirely (^) from that softness of the Epi- 
cureans (of) yours; no little from that 
ancient academy of Plato. 

330. In the same year, that the city might 
Qot increase by private works only, the 
capitol was also underbuilt with squared 
stone; a work to-be-remarked even in 
this (present) magnificence of the city. 
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331. That speech of yours (just made) 
is full not only of divine eloquence, but 
also of complete and perfect wisdom. 

332. That (old) saying of Solon is noble 
which he says in a certain verse, that he 
grows old learning-on many things every 
day. 

7. Aliquis is used in affirmative expressions; quis 
in interrogatives or suppositions. 

333. It is the custom of the Sicilians 
that they sometimes take-out some one 
day, or at most two days from a month. 

334. Is any-one angry with children, 
whose age does not yet know the di£Perence 
of things ? 

336. Of the Germans there were six 
thousand cavalry ; these, if there was any- 
thing harder (than usual) used to run 
together ; if any one had received a heavy 
wound and fallen from his horse, they 
used to stand round him, 

336. I will bring-down to you whatever 
(^) shall have been committed to me by 
C. Sextius. 
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8. In negative and other phrases quisquam is sub- 

stituted/or aliquis as a substantive^ ullus as an 
adjecHve. 

337. I came to Athens, says Democri- 
tus, nor did any-one recognise me there. 

338. I deny that anything has been said 
by the witnesses which required the elo- 
quence of any orator. 

339. So great is the force of justice, 
that not even those who feed-themselves 
by evil-doing and crime, can live without 
any particle of justice. 

340. All without any variation declared 
that the enemy were hardly ten miles oif. 

9. QtMsquam and quispiam are used in affirmatives 

more indefinitely tlian aliquis, less so than qui- 
vis or quilibet 

341. An inheritance is money which by 
the death of some-one comes by law to 
some-one (else.) 

342. Nothing is considered baser or 
more indolent according to their customs 
than to use saddles. And so how few 
soever (they may be), they dare to charge 
any number whatever of saddled horse. 
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343. Anything (in the world) may rather 
happen, than that he should not he ab- 
solved in this summer. 

344. That may possibly happen to-any- 
one-whatever which may (happen) to any- 
given-person. 

10. Quidam refers to a person or iking unnamed^ 

but d^nUe. 

345. A certain person said of another 
certain person, Let us have nothing to do 
with an usurer, nothing with a fraudulent 
man, nothing with an extortioner. 

346. In every word, action, thought, 
there is a certain mean which ought to be 
approved by every wise man. 

11. With interrogative pronouru used siibstantioefy, 
and adverbs the particle nam is often com' 
bined» 

347. Who, therefore, by the immortal 
gods, will defend the memory of P. Scipio 
(when) dead? Who will (maintain) the 
records and tokens of his excellencies, if 
you abandon and forsake them f 
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348. Whither do all these things tend, 
except to the destruction of the State and 
the overturning of all the chief men ? 

349. In such an opinion I do not see 
Inhere a consistent mind and a happy life 
can stand. 

L2. Ipse is used as a subfeet mare elegantly than as 

an obfecL 

350. Julius Priscus, praefect of the Prae- 
torian cohorts himself killed himself, rather 
from shame than from necessity. 

351. It is an ugly thing to speak of one- 
self^ especially falsehoods. 

13. As the obfect of a verb er adjective nostri, 
vestri, not nostrum, vestrum are used. 

352. You have a leader mindful of you, 
forgetful of himself ; you have all orders, 
all men^ the universal Roman people, feel- 
ing one and the same (thing.) 

353. If for your city, Romans, if for 
yourselves no care touches you, yet reve- 
rence your gods captured by the enemy. 

354. Those \¥ho ought to pity us, cease 
aot to envy us. 
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XL Use of Potential Mood. 

1. The Potential Present or Perfect is used to 
express a continffent action which may stM take 
pUuXf or a certainty. 

355. I consider this preeminently useful 
in life that (you do) not anything exces- 
sively. So you may most easily find 
praise without envy and obtain friends. 

356. We should (certainly) wonder, if 
fortune should have varied more in a 
period of thirteen years than in so long a 
space of several centuries. 

357. The day, (my) voice, and my lungs 
would (certainly) fail me, if I should 
choose to vociferate this now. 

358. I, if I should say that I am not; 
moved with regret for Scipio, should lie. 

359. It is as you say, Cato. But per- 
haps some-one-or-other may say {^ that 
old age appears to you more tolerable on 
account of your wealth, resources, and 
dignity; but that this cannot happen to 
many. 
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360. I should (certainly) act unwisely if 
I should commit to you unskilled in affairs 
so grave a pleading. 

{ff the action^ thmgh possible in itself^ is really out 
of the qyestioHf the imperfect or pluperfect must 
betued) 

361. I should prefer that you should 
fear Cerberus than speak (of) those-matters 
so inconsiderately. 

362. I should wish, my (dear) Atticus to 
see your face when you read these (words.) 

363. 0-that (^) I had been able to avoid 
as (I have, done) faults, so also suspicion. 

364. To Salinator, who after losing the 
city had fled into the citadel, boasting and 
saying, " By my help, G. Fabius, you have 
recovered Tarentum," " Certainly," said 
he, laughing, ** for unless you had lost (it) 
I should never have retaken it.' 
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2. It may also be used in the same tenses as a softer 
indicatioef supposing some condition understood. 

365. I should-not-wish those supplies to 
be withdrawn from you which are neces- 
sary for me for waging war. 

G 2 
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366. I-indeed could easily believe, that 
the wise man can be happy even in adverse 
affairs. 

{Or oi a simple optative,) 

367. May my cbuntrymen prosper, may 
they prosper, may they be safe, may they 
be flourishing, may they be blessed, may 
this noble city stand and (my) country 
most dear to me ! 

368. May we imitate our ancestors; 
may we remember that justice must be 
preserved even towards the meanest. 

{Or a$ a qttasi hnperatiue.) 

369. Know, O judges, that in this cause 
nothing less is-at-stake than the liberty 
and life of a Roman citizen. 

370. See, O consuls, that the state takes 
no damage. 

371. Do not believe, (^) O conscript 
fathers, that the cities of the Gauls, not 
Italy and Rome itself are in hazard (^). 

{Or as conveying a supposition.) 

372. (Suppose) the body is weak; the 
mind will not therefore necessarily be lan- 
o-fii/^ ^r enerTaied. 
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3. Tht Present or Imperfect Potential are used 

also in a deliberative sense* 

373. What can I do? must I entreat or 
be entreated? what then shall I entreat? 

374. Caesar had come into that hope 
that he could finish the campaign without 
a battle. Why should he try the-hazard 
(of) fortune ? 



XII. Subjunctive Mood in Dependent 
Sentences. The Subjunctive is used, 

1. In sentences which are the subject or object of a 
verbf {where the accusative and infinitive is 
inadmissible) 

375. It is the custom of men that they 
are unwilling that the same man should 
excel in many things. 

376. What is more base than that, 
omitting the care of the republic, any one 
should consult for his own convenience 
alone ? 

377* Do you command me this, that 
alone I should resist the javelins, swords, 
and spears of the enemy ? 
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378. I feared that it would so happen, 
(a-thing) which I fear even now, that I 
should depart from the province before 
you came into the province. 

379. I fear that (any) treaty will not be 
firm which you, O consuls, shall not have 
commanded. 

380. To the old-age of Appius Claudius 
was added also that he was blind. 

381. You see how very often in Homer 
Nestor talks of his own excellencies. For 
he was now living a third life of men ; nor 
did he fear lest, in speaking truth of himself, 
he should seem either too insolent or too 
loquacious. 

2. AfttT qaum, &c., in sentences stating the occasion 
of any action^ or the time when it always 
occurs.''^ 

382. Just about the time when (^) these 
things were being debated in the senate, 
Canuleius spoke as follows for his laws and 
against the consuls. 

* Remark that sentences of time beginning with 
<< dum/' in the sense of << while," take the present indica- 
tive. Thus Livy, " dum ad Antium haec geruntnr," &c. 
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383. The virtue of Themistoeles was 
known in the Persian war, when Xerxes 
was invading the whole of Europe both by 
sea and land, with such great forces as (if>) 
no one had after nor before. 

384. Epaminondas, when(ever) either 
one of his fellow-citizens had been taken 
in war, or the marriageable daughter of 
his friend on account of poverty could not 
be given in marriage, used to hold a meet- 
ing of his friends, and in-proportion-to the 
means of each to command how much 
each should give. 

3. In causative sentences (unless the cause is stated 
as a fact unknoum to the hearer)^ particularly 
after quum, qui, quippe qui, utpote qui; 
seldom after quod * ; never after quando, quia, 
quoniam in direct sentences, 

385. Since Dionysius the tyrant did not 
dare to stand on common pulpits, he used 
to harangue from a lofty tower. 

386. When Alexander at Sigeum had 
taken-his-stand by the tomb of Achilles, 

* The Subjunctive is used with " quod," where the fact 
alleged as a cause is admitted by every one, e,g, " miror 
quod haruspex haruspicem non rideat," or inadmissible, as, 
" Pugiles in jactandis csestibus ingemiscuntj non quod do- 
leant, sed 
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" fortunate youth,** said he, " since-you 
have found Homer as the herald of your 
valour ! 

387* Indutiomarus was greatly oflfended 
at that action ; and whereas-he had been 
even before of a hostile disposition to- 
wards us, he fired much more deeply at; 
this a&ont 

388. The glow of the sun is brighter 
than that of anv fire, inasmuch-as-he 
shines so far and wide in the boundless 
universe. 

389. Antonius was not far off from 
Catiline, inasmuch as he followed him in 
Chis) flight with an army unencumbered, 
and on more level ground. 

4. After si, nisi, ni, &c., in suppositions*; so after 
dum in the future senses of " until, provided 
that ; " and after mode and dum mode intro' 
dudng conditions, 

390. I am accustomed to praise the 
speeches of Thucydides : to imitate them I 

* If the supposition is not simply made, but assxmiedto 
be either true or false, the indicative is used, as, Si in me 
iniquus es judex, &c. Nisi ego insanio, stulte omnia et in- 
caute (aguntur.) 
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should neither be able if I wished, nor 
perhaps should wish, if I were able. 

391. Had not your virtue and faith been 
sufficiently proved by me, to no purpose 
would so great an opportunity have oc- 
curred. 

392. Unless Fabius had brought help to 
M inucius, it would have been all-over with 
the army of the Roman people. 

393. They did not think that judgment 
ought to be passed on such and so noble a 
man on suspicions ; and (considered) that 
they ought to wait until the thing unfolded 
itself. 

394. There was a marsh of no great size 
between our army and (that) of the enemy. 
The enemy were waiting (to see) if our 
men would cross this. 

396. Gaul suffers all injuries of war 
with an equal mind, provided only she 
repels the danger of slavery. 
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5. In concessive sentences; when the concession is 
stated as a supposition or admission; especially 
after quamvis and licet* 

396. Though all murmur, I will say 
what I think. 

397. Perhaps in undertaking the cause 
I may have acted rashly, impelled by youth: 
since, however, I have once undertaken it, 
though all terrors and dangers overhang 
(me) on every side, I will-bring-my-help 
and endure (them). 

398. Though I have said many things 
and perhaps too-long about this circum* 
stance I should be unwilling to pass-by 
these worst actions of a most base man. 

399. Although you have not been an 
adviser of my departure, you certainly 
were an approver (of it). 

• Any concessive conjunction (except licet) may take 
the indicative, if the concession is stated as a fact new to 
the hearer. So we have " Erat dignitate regia, quamvis 
carebat nomine." But the ordinary government of these 
conjunctions is settled by their original meanings. Thus, 
"etsi," (even if), like " si," has the indicative or subjunctive ; 
"quamvis" (however much), " licet" (granted that), naturally 
tho subjimctive ; " quamquam" mostly the indicative. 
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6. After tanquam, quasi, &c.9 in comparisons with 
a fact or action imagined. 

400. As if Asia were (now) shut up, 
so nothing (in the way) of news is brought 
to us, except reports about Dolabella 
(being) crushed, (and) those consistent 
enough indeed, but as yet without au- 
thor(ity). 

401. It is a most foolish thing to tear- 
out one's hair in sorrow, as if grief were 
relieved by baldness. 

402. But because the attack was made 
while the leaders were absent, there was 
no limit to the carnage ; and the race of 
the Ausones was destroyed, exactly as if 
it had contended in a war where-quarter- 
was-not-given. 

7. In dependent Interrogations. 

403. I asked whether it pleased (him) 
that forces should be sent-for from Rome, 
or that battle should be given by those 
which were present. 

404. (The question) was put to the 
people (whether) they wished (and) com- 

H 
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manded that war should be proclaimed 
against the Carthaginian people. 

405. A triumph was held by Popillius 
over the Gauls with great favour of the 
commons; and miu*muring among them- 
selves they went-on-asking whether any 
one (now) repented {4>) of the plebeian 
consul. 

406. They say that M. Curtius, a youth 
admirable in war, rebuked the Romans 
(for) doubting whether any good-thing was 
more Roman than arms and valour. 

8. In adjective sentences beginning with an indefinite 

relative.* 

407. Who(ever) has preserved a citizen 
has deserved more honour and reward than 
(he) who has slain an adversary. 

408. Whoever should help the Helve- 
tians flying, Csesar declared that he would 
treat (him) as an enemy (^). 

* Eemark that the relative is indefinite, when its ante- 
cedent is so; that is, when the meaning is <*all who,** 
" any one who," " some who," " the kind of person who." 
A negative antecedent of course makes the relative inde- 
finite, as, " nemo est qnin hsec sciat," or the eqoivaJefit 
expression << quis hominum est quin hsec sciat ?" 
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409. These things were not like (<^) that 
[kind-of man) who had roamed by under- 
standing over innumerable worlds and 
boundless regions (of space) 

410. Out of so great a multitude of men 
there was no one who refused to contribute 
money, corn and clothing at so necessary 
I time. 

411. There are some who think that we 
liave nothing to do with those who are de- 
creased. Among whom was Epicurus, who 
^et provided by his will lest his disciples 
should worship him as a God. 

9. After ut, qui, ne, quo, in final sentences ; that is, 
those expressing the purpose. 

412. Robbers rise by night that they 
Duay stab men; will you not awake that 
jrou may preserve yourself ? 

413. Caesar sent (messengers) to the 
prefects to tell them that they should not 
challenge the enemy to battle, and if they 
were challenged themselves, should hold 
DUt, until he should have come nearer with 
the army. 
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414. The Persians had made an en- 
trenched camp near the river Asopus, that 
they might have a refuge if a battle should 
have been fought less happily. 

415. That the soldiers might not be dis- 
tressed by the length of the battle, he 
placed regular reserves, and ordered that, 
at a given signal, they should attack the 
left wing of the enemy. 

4 1 6. That a safer return might be open 
to the camp, he ordered the woods to be 
cut-down and a road made for the space of 
thirty-five miles. 



10. After ita ut &c. in consecutive sentences expressing 
the consequences of a fact or action. 

417. So great was the gravity of Scipio, 
so great his majesty in speech, that you 
would easily call (him) the leader of the 
Roman people. 

418. Hannibal, (while) making for Etruria, 
was struck with so grievous a disease of 
the eyes, that afterwards he never used the 
right (eye) equally well. 
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419. The captives created so much 
terror, that, if the army had immediately 
been led up, the camp might have been 
taken immediately. 

420. So did I govern the province, that 
I i¥as uiQust neither to the provincials, 
nor to the Roman Senate and people. 

{Many of these sentences closely resemble the sulgec- 
tive or objective sentences exemplified above at 
c xii, § 1 ; and are so expressed in English^ 

421. The memory of a most evil exam^ 
pie in the late war frightened the consuls 
from giving battle at a place where two 
armies at once were to be feared. 

422. But Epaminondas came into court ; 
he denied none of the things, which (his) 
axlversaries gave as a charge, and confessed 
everything which his colleagues had said ; 
nor did he refuse to suffer the penalty of 
the law. 

423. Having settled this matter, they 
left their camp with great noise and tu- 



* For the idioms in tliis section see Kennedy's Grammar, 
?. 127. 
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mult, with no regular order and command; 
and since each sought for himself the 
first place in the march, they made their 
march to appear like a flight. 

424. It was not my doing (^) that that 
consul was not chosen, whom alone our 
affairs appeared to demand. 

425. Hortensius did not hesitate to 
defend P. Sulla, both on account of his 
honour and dignity, and also on account 
of his very great familiarity and very great 
love towards his father. 

11. In all dependent sentences of the oblique cou" 

struction. 

. 426. Antonius said that he had valued 
the corn at-the-same-rate at which (^) the 
priest had valued (it). 

427. They say that he is wisest to whom 
(of) himself what is necessary comes into 
mind; that he comes near who complies 
with another man's good advice. 

428. Epicurus says that of all things 
which wisdom has got-together for living 
happily, none is greater than friendship. 
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( Therefore also in quan-^lique sentences^ where a 
reason is stated or given^ not by the speaker^ but 
by some other person^ 

429. The Lacedaemonians sent ambassa- 
dors to Athens to accuse Themistocles in 
his absence, because (as they said) he had 
made an alliance with the King of the 
Persians for (the purpose of) crushing 
Greece. 

430. He led Datames apart out of the 
way, because they were (he said) many 
things (on) which he wished to confer with 
him. 

431. Socrates used to execrate the man 
who (as he thought) had first separated 
usefulness from right 



XIII. The Infinitive Mood. 

1. This mood is properly the idea of the verb, 
expressed as a Substantive ; and as such it may 
be the subject or object to a verb, 

432. For those very things are honourable 
which seem to be slight and common, to 
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be saluted, to be approached, to be made* 
way- for, to be risen-up-to, to be escorted- 
out, to be escorted-home, to be consulted. 

433. The queen herself had learned to 
speak Latin, to sing, to weave. 

(^Its oblique cases being expressed by the gerunds.) 

434. I-for-my-part am transported with 
the desire of seeing your fathers, whom 
I reverenced and loved. 

435. The chief power is given to the 
decemviri of visiting the provinces, of 
fining free people their lands, whenever 
they choose. 

436. In the gnat nature has so formed 
a weapon, that it is alike sharp-pointed for 
thrusting, and tubular for sucking. 

437. In an orator there ought to be 
certain quick motions of mind and genius, 
which may be acute for divining, and 
fertile for unfolding and adorning. 

438. It was announced to Csesar that 
Vercingetorix with all his forces was 
making his way for the (purpose of) occu- 
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ing Gergovia, which is the chief town of 
B Arverni. 

439. The laws of Lycurgus instruct 
uth by labours, by hunting, running, 
ing-hungry, being-thirsty, being-cold, 
ing-hot. 

440. By blockading Syracuse for-a-long- 
le the Romans had-got-accustomed to 
s sky and the rains. 

n accusative and ablative of the same verbal 
substantive is also supplied by the two supines.) 

441. It is folly to lead unwilling dogs 
lunting. 

442. It has been handed to memory that 
len at Athens a certain aged (man) had 
me into the theatre, the Lacedaemonians 

arose and received the old-men to (a) 
ting. 

443. When a report about Xerxes' 
oaing had been carried into Greece, and 
5 Athenians were said to be especially 
ned at on account of the battle of Mara- 
3n, they sent to Delphi to consult, what 
^y should do about their affairs. 
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444. The eyelids are the coverings of 
the eyes, and were made very soft in the 
touching, that they might not hurt the eye. 

445. From the bud the rising grape 
shews itself, which increasing-gradually 
both by the juice of the earth and the heat 
of the sun, is first very bitter in the tasting, 
(but) afterwards (when) ripened, grows 
sweet. 

446. Let the bailiff go to bed (^) last, 
rise from bed first. 

447- It is hard to say {<f>) how-power- 
fully politeness and affability in speech 
conciliates men*s minds. 

448. (The man) who shall have made 
such a shameful mistake in-language I 
would (certainly) deliver to the school- 
master to be beaten (<^). 

2. 77ie Gerundive is a form of the Gerund, decUn* 
able in gender and number ; and attracting to 
its oum case the substantive tokich its verb toould 
govern in the accusative* 

449. The chiefs of the State have fled 
to Rome, not so much for the sake of pre- 

* The use of this construction is most frequent when 
the verb and accusative are such as often occur in con- 
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serving themselves, as of repressing your 
designs. 

450. Do we think that the bodies of our 
soldiers are so effeminate, that they wage 
as it were a naval war by catching (favour- 
able) seasons, and observing the time of 
year ? 

451. The war which had been (for the 
sake) of preserving liberty, that same war 
has all but (<^) destroyed the institutions, 
the laws, and the customs of our state, 

452. Many men employ care in getting 
friends, (but) are negligent in choosing 
friends. 

3. A neuter nominative of the gerund is used with 
est, fait, erit, &c., in neuter and active verbs^ 
{except those governing the accusative) to express 
in the various ways common in English^ what 
must or ought to be done, or what ought to have 
been done. 

453. We must resist old age, my young 

nexion ; such as, " rem gerere — ^urbem condere— deos pla- 
care— conservare se." If used with verbs governing the 
ablative, &c. {e,g, in spem potiundi oppidi venerunt), we 
conclude that such verbs governed the accusative in older 
Latin. The gerundive is seldom used when it would give 
a harsh sound ; therefore perhaps less frequently in the 
genitive plural. 
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friends, and make up for its defects by 
activity. We must fight, as against a 
disease, so against old age. We must pay 
attention to our health, use moderate exer- 
cise, employ so much food and drink that 
our strength may be refreshed, not broken- 
down. 

454. I had to obey (that) most unjust 
law, and to yield to C. Fulvius, a man of 
the highest impudence (and) the most 
base fraud. 

455. What we should have settled before 
the Ides of September, that we shall cer- 
tainly have to settle within the year. 

4. The accusative and infinitive follow verbs or 
phrases of thinking^ knowing^ hearing^ saying^ 
tmshing^ commanding, and the subordinate sen" 
tence is then said to be constructed obliquely,* 

456. Csesar replied that he could have 

* This construction has to be avoided in such verbs as 
videor. dicor, existimor. These are generally used person- 
ally with a nominative. Then, instead of " videtur Labie- 
num cum suis venturum esse," we should say " Labienus 
cum suis venturus esse videtur" instead of "creditur 
Ciceronem hac in re errassc," " Creditur Cicero hac in re 
errasse." 
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no friendship with these (men), if they re- 
mained in Gaul; nor was it right that 
those-who had not been able to defend their 
own boundaries should occupy other 
people's; nor were there any lands in 
Gaul which could be given, especially to 
so great a multitude, without injury. 

457. I perceived that I had been for- 
saken by those by whose defence I ought 
to have been (^) safe, and freed from every 
(cause of) fear. 

458. I know that these (accusations) are 
true ; nor does any one receive more vexa- 
tion from them than I (do). 

459. It is well-known (^) that there are 
various colours of the human body; for 
some men are of a black, some of a tawny, 
some of a slightly-red body. 

460. We were not ignorant that the 
battle must be so fought as by brave men 
in (their) last hope of safety. 

461. Ceesar noticed that there was very 
great difficulty for these reasons, because 
our ships, on account of their size, could 
not be anchored except in deep water; 

I 
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while the soldiers had at the same time to 
leap from the vessels^ to get-footing in the 
water, and to fight with the enemy. 

462. A report was taken to Gcero, that 
an attack on our camp was being prepared. 

463. It was resolved (^) that decemviri 
without appeal should be created, and that 
there should be no other magistrates in 
that year. 

{Sometimes the verb •f saying^ S^c, is omitted.) 

464. Many were the mouths and voices 
of sedition ; (they cried) that the time had 
come, at which the veterans (should de* 
mand) an early dismissal, the young men 
larger pay, (and when) all should demand 
an end of (their) miseries, and avenge the 
cruelty of the centurions. 

5. The future in ms with sum is covgugaied 
through all moods ; and expresses either the msr 
plest futurity — or UheUhood — or intention. 

465. Why should I fear, if (as a matter 
of fact) I shall-be either not miserable after 
death, or even blessed. 
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466. You were' on-the-point-of-joining 
your designs and assodating your arms 
with (those) of Mandonius and Indibilis. 

467. He said that he would then return 
when he had thoroughly finished the 
matter. 

468. The soldiers, unless their pay had 
been counted to them, were intending to 
invade the prsetorium ; and perhaps even 
from the general himself they would not 
have been Ukely*to-restrain their hands. 

469. It is plain that he would have been 
sure-to-refer to you what ought to have 
been managed by himself. 

6. The Jvture in dus is used adjeetioely to exprees 
that an aeiian is designed^ resolved on ; hence to 
signify that it must be done. 

470. Alexander delivered Bessus to Sysi- 
gambis the wife of Darius, to be punished 
according to her will. 

471. A play need not be played-out by 
an actor, provided only he is approved in 
whatever act he is. 

472. He led his army across the bridge 
which he had had made (^) a few days 
before. 
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473. In whatever post you have been 
placed, that (post) must be retained by 
you; nor must you depart without the 
will of the general. 

7. The future infinitive passive is expressed by a 
periphrasis of iri with the supine. 

474l. I do not think that in a great 
matter that will be conceded to me, which 
in a slight (one) has often been denied. 

47&- The state was raised to that hope, 
that the war-would-be-put-an-end-to in that 
year, and that the end of the Punic war 
was at hand. 

476. I thought that three legions would 
immediately be sent to me into Africa ; but 
these however by the malevolence of that 
very-great general were detained. 

{If the verb has no supine^ and in some other cases^ 
the futures infinitive active and passive are renr 
dered by fore ut with the subjunctive. 

477 • Ihad thought that these so unsettled 
affairs would shortly verge to destruction. 

* « Fore nt," is used in ordinary verbs where the event 
signified by the future is to follow as the result of many 
circumstances, besides those mentioned in the sentence ; 
and is thus equivalent to « that it would so happen that. 
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478. I hoped that I should grow old in' 
my own house, surrounded by the affec- 
tions of my friends. 

479. The Veientines had it written in 
their books that Rome would shortly be 
taken by the Gauls. 

8. Instead of the perfect participle active^ which is 
wanting in Latin, (except in deponent verbs,) 
either the oMative absolute, or quum with 
the sy^unctive may be used. 

480. The lake having broken its barriers^ 
and having overwhelmed all the lands with 
a flood, was on-the-point-of-overthrowing 
the city itself. 

481. Ceesar, having snatched a shield 
from one of the soldiers in the rear, ad- 
vanced to the front rank, and having 
called by name on the centurions and 
exhorted the rest of the soldiers, he 
ordered them to bring-to-the front the 
standards, and to deploy the companies, 
that they might the more easily use their 
swords. 

482. The battering ram having been 

I 2 
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moved up, and the walls having been 
shaken, the soldiers burst into the city in- 
a-dense-body. 

9. Similarly the present participle passive is wanting ^ 
and is supplied by quum with the subjunctive. 

483. Feeling himself to be aimed at by 
the violence and fraud of the enemy, he 
declared that he would remain on his duty, 
and could be deterred by no threats. 

484. Resolving that the battle must be 
deferred, he tried by daily encounters what 
courage his (men) had. 



XIV. Peculiarities of Certain 

Tenses. 

1. The Imperfect tense often signifies beginning^ 
continuing^ or being accustomed to do an action. 

485. At the time when Philip overthrew 
Greece, even then Athens was flourishing 
in the glory of literature and arts. 

486. I, as long as the republic was man- 
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aged by those to whom she had committed 
herself, used to bestow all my cares and 
thoughts upon her. 

487- Both columns halted, and began-to- 
lighten themselves for the battle. 

(Sometimes trying or wishing to do it) 

488. The soldiers tried-to-clear them- 
selves, because the-battle-had-been-fought 
ill, not by their fault, but by (that) of the 
auxiliaries. 

489. There were many (persons) of the 
senate who wished-to-recal Hannibal from 
Italy ; but the greater part wished-to- 
decree that reinforcements should be sent 
to him. 

{Many of these meanings are expressible by the 
present infinitive withotit any principal verb.) 

490. They began struggling - against 
those-who-dragged (them) grasping the 
knees of the bystanders, calling sometimes 
on the names of individuals, sometimes on 
the century, cohort, legion of which each 
man was a prinste. 
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491. Wondering what was the cause of 
that thing, he enquired from themselves. 
The Sequani kept answering nothing, but 
remaining silent in the same sadness. 

2. ITie historic present is used for past tenses in 
lively rnnd dramatic passages. 

492. Leave being given, Virginius leads- 
aside his daughter and (her) nurse to the 
shops near (the temple) of Cloaeina ; and 
there, snatching a knife from a butcher, 
"In this only way in which I can, my 
daughter," said he, '^I reclaim you to 
freedom!'* then he pierces the maiden's 
bosom, and looking-back (to) the tribunal, 
" Thee, O Appius,'* he said, " and thy head I 
consecrate with this blood.** 

3. The second future sometimes approaches to the 
meaning of the firsts (a dependent sentencCi houh 
ever, being probatbly understood in eetch case.) 

493. That explanation of yours will be 
of very great benefit for the things which 
we enquire. 

494. What the cause has been, I shall 
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presently see ; meanwhile I hold (to) 
liiis. 

495. I have ascertained that there is no 
(proper) order of sentries, no regular 
pickets. Our shout, when heard at the 
gate, and our first attack will take the 
camp. 



XV. Sequence of Tenses in De- 
pendent Sentences. 

L. Primitive tenses of the Indicative or Imperative 
in the principal clause require the Present Sub- 
junclive in the dependent clause. 

496. They so live that they cannot draw 
breath from the heaven ; they so die that 
the earth does not touch their bones: 
they are so tost by the waves, that they 
are never washed by them ; so finally they 
are cast- up that not even on the rocks can 
they rest when dead. 

497* It is impossible (<f>) that I should 
indulge your desire. 
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498. He has gained money with that 
intention, that he may make all vices dwell 
with him at his own house. 

499. I will (so) manage (matters), that 
it may not repent you of your undertaking. 

500. Eat to live ; do not live to eat. 

2. Historical tenses of the Indicatwe are generally 

followed by the Imperfect Subjunctive. 

501. What reason was there, why you 
should inhabit that uncultivated, waste, 
uncouth region ? 

602. Ceesar sent (men) to help the 
struggling legion and restore the battle. 

603. He had been induced by the prayers 
of his (friends) to spare this man (though) 
most hostile to himself. 

3. TTie perfect subjunctive is less often usedin depenr 

dent sentences, — when employed it mostly marks 
a point of time more clearly, 

504. The following is the condition of 
the soldurii, that they enjoy all advantages 
of life in common with those to whose 
friendship they have given themselves up. 
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505. Our men so carried (by boarding) 
the vessels one-by-one that very-few ar- 
rived at the land. 

506. Thorius was so far from being (^) 
fearful of death, that he was killed in battle 
for the sake of the republic. 

507- Who does not know in how great 
honour music was among the Greeks? 

508. He so devoted himself to the 
liberal arts, that he was most learned in 
Greek literature. 



(Or shews that the action has continued in effect 

till the present time.) 

509. iEmilius Paulus brought so much 
money into the treasury, that the booty of 
one commander brought-on an end of tri- 
butes. 

510. This certainly profits Milo nothing, 
who was born with that destiny, that he 
could not even preserve himself, so-as-not 
to preserve you and the republic along 
(wiUi him.) 
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4. A fiiture in a dependent datue mint he expressed 
by the present subjunctive^ if the futurity is 
sufficiently marked in the principal clause. 

611. We fear that Dolabella himself will 
not (<l>) be able to profit you much. 

512. I do not doubt, but-that you will 
wonder that I speak with you'oftener (than 
you expect) about the same thing. 

513. If you shall write anything to me, 
I will manage that you shall not think 
that you have written in vain. 

514. I am wonderfully anxious what 
will be decreed about the provinces. 



(^But by the periphrastic future subjunctive if this is 

not the case,) 

5 1 5. The eclipses of the sun and moon 
have been ascertained and predicted for 
all future time, what, how great, and when 
they will be. 

516. I should wish to know from you 
when Calpurnius will speak anew on his 
adjourned motion. (^) 
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5. The two canditionab in dependent sentences are 
expressed respectively by the present potential 
or by the periphrastic future with fuerim ; if 
certainty or instant probability is to be implied 

517- I have seen many things which any 
one would groan to see. 

5 1 8. A supper has been prepared such 
as LucuUus would envy (us.) 

619. The virgins hurried out of the 
chapel with such speed, that if a means-of- 
flying-out had been open, they would (cer- 
tainly) have filled the city with their cries. 



[Btit by the imperfect subjunctive, and periphrastic 
future with fuissem respectively, if the result is 
thought of as less likely.) 

620. There are many things in this ora- 
tion which you might be able to blame ; a 
Few which you would not despise. 

621. It was evident how great a disturb- 
ance a real overthrow would have excited, 
(vhen an empty report had stirred up such 
^eat storms. 
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6. A contemporaneous condition of any action is ex- 

pressed by the same tense as the action itself. 

522. But if any God were to grant me, 
that from my-present age I should-become- 
a-child-again and whine in my cradle, I 
would decidedly refuse. 

523. Excellent is that (saying) of Ar- 
chytas, who said to a negligent servant, 
** You should be beaten, were I not angry.*' 

524. If we follow nature as a guide we 
shall never go wrong. 

525. In whatever region the wise man 
is, that he will make to be a country to 
him. 

526. Whoever crushes Antonius will 
have put-down this most vile and dangerous 
war. 

7. An antecedent condition of a future action is ear- 

pressed strictly by the second future indicative 
in direct sentences, by the pluperfect subfunctkfe 
in oblique sentences {and after past tenses in 
direct sentences.) 

527. I shall not cease to fear concerning 
Carthage, before I learn that she has been 
destroyed. 
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528. But when you have destroyed Car* 
thage, held a triumph, and been Censor, 
you shall be chosen a-second-time Consul 
in-your-absence, and shall end a very great 
war and destroy Numantia. 

529. The king promised a reward if any 
one of his men killed an enemy either 
hand-to-hand or at-a-distance. 

530. He said that the Helvetians would 
stay there, where Caesar should place 
them. 

{More freely by the present or perfect eubjunctive in 

oblique sentences.) 

531. Csesar said that he would make 
peace if they satisfied the Allobroges. 

532. He thinks that he can bear poverty 
if only he is- freed from suspicion. 



8. The present infimtive denotes an action corUempo^ 
roameaiu with that of the verb on which it 
depends. 

533. They thought that the minds of 
our men were growing torpid and languid 
with ease and luxury. 
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534. We had acknowledged that our 
brother was of the same age, stature, and 
aspect with the chief of the robbers. 

535. We will not shrink from confessing, 
that these are the very letters which you 
sent (^.) 

536. He ought immediately to have re- 
ferred to the people whether they wished 
(and) commanded that lands should be as- 
signed to the soldiers. 

537* The matter should then have been 
considered when there was the greatest 
assemblage of the senate. 

( TTie perfect infinitive implies an acHion precedbug 

that of the chief verb.) 

538. They said that the advice had been 
most-excellent at first sight ; (but) that to 
them reflecting every thing seemed adverse* 

539. Will you even make mention of 
your consulship % or dare to say that you 
were at Rome ? 

( The future an action subsequent) 

540. He promised that he would be an 
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avenger of his brother, so basely slain by 
a most-wicked man. 

541. Caesar did not refuse the condition, 
and began to entertain {<f>) great hope that 
he would desist (^) from his obstinacy 
when he heard his demands. 



XYI. Change and Depression of Tenses 
in the Oblique Construction. 

1. Should; would, are generally an oblique future ; 
expressed as in c. xv. Rule 4. 

542. He declared that he should not 
neglect the injuries of the iEdui. 

543. He promised that he would start 
before the Ides of September. 

544. Nor did it escape my notice that 
daggers were being prepared, and that 
those assassins would make an attack 
before my speech had been ended. 

(^Sometimes a conditional — in which sense they are 
also expressed by the future infinitive,) 

645. Caesar replied that he would pre- 

K 2 
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serve the city if they gave themselves up 
before the battering ram touched the wall* 

2. OceaiionaUy should signifies ought 

546. All tried-to-persuade me that I 
certainly should not go to Rome before the 
sedition was composed. 

3. ** Should ham " {the second conditional), is tx* 

pressed by thejuture in rus toUh foisse. 

547* Do you think that I would have 
undertaken such great labours and troubles 
at home and abroad if I were sure-to-ter- 
minate my glory by the same limits with 
which (I shall end) my life ? 

4. Tlie present conjunctive is depressed into the tm- 

perfectf and the perfect into a pluperfect, after 
a verb of saying or thinking. 

548. Ariovistus replied that it is the law 
of war that those who have conquered 
should command those whom they have 
conquered as they choose. 

549. I never have admired those (noble) 
names (of) yours; those men who left 
them to you I used to consider great. 
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550. It has been said in Plato that those 
who contend among themselves, which-of- 
the-two may rather administer the state, do 
in-like-manner as if sailors were to contend 
which of them steers beBt. 

551. I used to hear that Pythagoras and 
the Pythagoreans never doubted but that 
we have minds extracted from the divine 
understanding. 

552. From which (said he) it could be 
judged how much good firmness has in it. 

5. So the imperative is depressed into the imperfect 

potentidL 

553. Let him attack (said he) when he 
chose ; he should find what the uncon- 
quered Germans, most practised in arms, 
who for fourteen years had not entered a 
roof, could do by valour. 

554. But nothing hurt them so much as 
their enmity to the Treviri ; they entreat, 
they stand in the way, (they cry) Let her 
return, let her remain ! some running to 
meet Agrippina, very-many returning to 
Germanicus. 
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6. A more drantaHefarm of the oblique contimctum 
allows a nearer approach to the tenses actually 
used by the speaker* 

bbb. Divico replied that the Helvetii had 
been so trained by their ancestors that 
they had been accustomed to receive not 
to give hostages. 

556. If his tribute was remitted by the 
Roman people and those- who-had-surren- 
dered-to-him were withdrawn, he would 
refuse the friendship of the Roman people 
not less willingly than he had sought for 
it. 



7. Sometimes an oblique construction attracts into 
the same form a dependent clause which would 
be naturally direct. 

557. In the senate of the Campanians 
Hannibal promised that shortly Capua 
should be the head of all Italy. (He said 
however) that one man was incapable of 
the Carthaginian friendship and the treaty 
made with himwho neither tra^ a Campanian 
nor ought to be called so, Decius Magius. 
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(A rimOi^ attra^hn may include an mterragation.) 

558. TurnusHerdonius inveighed fiercely 
against the absent Tarquin. It was not 
uronderful (said he) that the name of 
Superbus had been given him at Rome* 
Wm anything prouder, than that the whole 
Latin name should be thus befooled ? 



XVII. Prepositions. 

I. TenuSy versos, and cum with a personal pronoun 
always foUow their case — coram, penes, aTuI 
cum with a relative sometimes do so. 

559. If any one has a fever from over 
fatigue, let him immerge himself up to the 
loins in warm water. 

560. After Antony had come up with his 
army, Catiline (attempted) to make his way 
through the mountains; sometime^ (he 
tried) to move his camp towards the city> 
sometimes towards Gaul. 

561. He was planning with himself many 
things, whereby he might baffle the affair 
begun under good auspices. 
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562. In fact it seemed absurd that he 
should have attempted this among the 
slaves of another master, and in the sight 
of so many bystanders, in the presence of 
Germanicus himself. 

563. Concerning him in whose hands 
((f>) is all power I see nothing that I should 
fear ; except that all things are uncertain 
when one has departed from law. 

564. Would that there were (some) with 
whom I could communicate counsels. 



2. In governs the accusative when U means into, to, 
towardsi for (a time), against^ &c 

565. If I had got into Gaul, I would have 
come to you at Lyons. 

566. He himself pronounced justice 
diligently, and sometimes even till night. 

567* I made use of that power which I 
had over my son. 

568. These islands are now filled with a 
host of informers, whom you have checked 
not for the present only, but for ever. 
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569. He changes his mind day-by-day 
(^) nor ever remains in the same opinion. 

570. An orator is sought by us who can 
Fouse a languishing and tottering people to 
glory, or inflame them against the wicked, 
or soothe them when incited against the 
good. 

( Tlie ablative when it xignifies in, within, in the case 

oi^ in the power o^ &c.) 

571. What must we do then ? Must we 
use arguments in such an affair ? 

572. Within a few days after these 
things were done this neighbour (of) ours 
dies. 

573. I remembered PauUus, I had seen 
Gallus ; but these grieved in the case of 
childreui Cato in that of a perfect and 
tried man. 

574. I know that you do not hate him, 
how far you may wish to oblige him is in 
your-own-power. 

3. Super mth the ablative sometimes signifies on, 

concerning. 

575. Here, soldiers, we must sleep upon 
the green grass. 
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576. About this matter I will write to 
you from Rhegium. 

577* You hold the thing alike with me 
about Euclio*s daughter. 

{With the accusatioe above, u e. more than.) 

578. The Ruminal figtree in the Comi- 
tium which above eight hundred and thirty 
years ago covered the infancy of Romulus 
and Remus was diminished, its branches 
being dead and its trunk withered. 

4. Sub referred to time^ generally gwems an accu' 
sative, to place, an ablative (unless motion is 
implied. 

579. Immediately after these letters 
yours were read, not without much assent 
of the senate. 

580. About the end of the engagement 
with the cavalry the battle of the infantry 
began. 

581. Pompey unmoored his ships about 
night. 

582. Here is a little (bit) of a small- 
farm close-to the city, which you let 
abroad, and do not know who hires it. 
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5« ijTa verb hat more than one remoter case after it, 
prepositions are often repeated before each of 
these. 

583. Let every speech be composed 
rather for usefulness than for ostentation. 

584. Do you think that those demagogues 
who suffer you neither to be in arms nor 
at rest, incite and stimulate you for your 
own sakes ? 



(Not however when the two cases are in apposition^ 
nor when they are parts of an enumeration, nor 
generally after inter.* 

585. P. Clodius was stabbed near Bo- 
villae, by Milo a candidate for the consul- 
shipn 

586. Why should I speak of the green- 
ness of the meadows, or the rows of trees, 
or the beauty of the vineyards and olive- 
gardens ? 



* In STich a phrase as '* Certatum est maxime inter Ap- 
piom Claudinm et inter Decium Murem/' the meaning is, 
" between Ap. Claudius on the one hand and Decius Mus 
on the other." 
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6. A preposition generally precedes immediateh/ the 
substantive which it governs. 

587. In these hard circumstances not 
one of the soldiers was overcome by fear 
of the impending evils. 



XVIII. Advbrbs, Conjunctions and 

Interjections. 

1. Adjectives sometimes have (lie farce of adverts; 
whether adverbs from the same root exist or noL 

588. But the overthrow recently received 
at the lake Regillus did not withhold the 
Latins from even violating the ambassadors. 

589. Since the ears are to perceive 
sound, which by nature is borne on-highy 
they have rightly been placed on the high 
parts of bodies. 

590. When any one has made any mis- 
take in speaking, in his-case a notion of 
(his) dulness prevails either for-ever or 
certainly for-a-long-time. 
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2. Sometimes the principal verb of a sentence is 
dUpticaUy rendered by an adverb (or adjective.) 

591. I fear that you have not been pru- 
dent in undertaking an affair of so much 
weight. 

592. This story which you relate is 
beautiful, if true. 

3. Qualifying adverbs generally stand in a sentence 

close to the verb to which they belong* 

593. It is the peculiar (mark) of an 
orator to speak about judicial and common 
matter aptly, distinctly, elegantly. 

594. There is also a placid and gentle 
old age belonging-to-a-life passed calmly, 
refinedly and elegantly ; such-as we have 
heard (that) of Plato to have been, who 
died writing in his eighty-first year. 

4. A conjunction and verb are constantly expressed 

by a participle. Or the former of two verbs 
may be so expressed. 

595. He used to bear all labours, and 
neither languished nor sank under old age. 
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596. He orders C. Yolusenus to recon- 
noitre every thing and return to him as- 
soon-as-possible (^). 

597- The Romans formed-to-the-front 
their standards, and advanced them in two 
directions. 

598. He ordered them to be beaten with 
rods and killed. 

6. Negative sentences begin with a negative 

cmyunction. 

599. But indeed, judges, he did not say 
these things as I now do, weeping ; but 
with this same countenance which you see. 

600. And we never thought that the 
examination of your life and morals be- 
longed to us. 

i' 

60 1 • Let no man's offence make you lose 
your greatness of mind. 

(Similarly nego rather than dice begins a negative 

sentence or clause.) 

602. Darius having in his flight drunk 
water defiled with dead bodies, said that 
he had never drunk with greater pleasure. 
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6. A wmple interrogatUm must usually be made by 
one of the particles ne, an, nooDe^ — by num 
when a negative answer ^ and by non when an 
affirmative answer is a matter of course. 

603. Did he exact the money which you 
had entrusted (him with), that he might 
appear to he in poverty ? does he desire this 
new kind of glory? 

604. Will you restrain yourself, O Ser- 
vius, and remember that you were bom a 
man? 

605. Is it not a mark of a very bad citi- 
zen to seek the consulship by bribery ? 

606. Was any enquiry ever made 
about the death of Africanus 1 None, 
certainly. 

607. Should I not name you my father, 
when you call me your daughter ? 

7. An alternative question is asked by utrum . . (ne) • • 
an ; more lightly by ne . . . sn, or by an with 
-the first particle MnOted, 

608. When Iphicrates was asked whether 
he valued more his father or his mother ; 
My mother, said he. 
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609. Now I ask your advice. Am I to 
come to Rome, or remain here, or fly to 
Arpinum. 

610. It was deliberated about Avaricum 
in the general assembly, (whether) it pleased 
them that it should be burned or defended. 



8. Antequam» postquam, &c.* are iometimes, but 
not always, used with a Tmesis of the parts^^ 
the former part going with the principal, the 
latter with the dependent clause. 

611. Epaminondas did not desist (from) 
warring before he shut up the city of the 
Lacedffimonians with a blockade. 

612. Aristides was engaged-in (^) the 
naval battle at Salamis, which was-fougfat 
before he was freed from the punishment 
of exile. 

613. The Egyptians would undergo any 
punishment before they would violate an 
ibis, or an asp, or a cat, or a crocodile. 



* Observe that these conjunctions govern the indicative, 
if what follows is a fact or certain expectation. The 
subjunctive if it is a negative or contingency. 
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A. The mterjeetions hei, vas, ecce take the dative. 

614. There was heard from Brennus the 
ruler of the Gauls, a word not-to-be born 
by tfi0 Romans, that it was woe to the con- 




dl5. Alas ! wretched me. 

616. Lo, you now (the man) who desired 
t6 be king of the Roman people, and lord 
of the nations ! 

10. Interjections exclaiming on a thing generally take 
the accusative — and the interjection itself is 
sometimes omitted. 

617. O for the deceitful hope of men, 
and for frail fortune and our empty con- 
tentions. 

618. O blind (that) I (was), that I did 
Ikot see this before. 
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EREATUM. 



p. 43, Parenthetic Rule, read— 

( This Genitive is sometimes attracted to the case of 
an Adjective^ which is then made to agree toith it 
in gender.) 



